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194 CHARLES THE FIFTH’S 


CHARLES THE FIFTH’S SONG IN HIS 
COFFIN. * 


FROM THE DANISH OF B. 8. INGEMANN. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Tne passing-bell, ding dong! ding dong! 
Hark ! calls me to the dead. 

Let me, ’midst prayers and holy song, 

Now sleep that sleep, so deep, so long, 
Upon this soft, smooth bed! 

The passing-bell, ding dong! ding dong! 
Hark ! calls me to the dead. 

A king I was but late—a strong, 
A mighty empire’s head ; 

The world too small with its countless throng, 

And now a coffin is too long! : 

The passing-bell, ding dong! ding dong! 
Hark ! calls me to the dead. 


Hush! hush! Ah! softer, softer yet; 

Disturb my dreams no more. 
Hush! let me sleep in peace, and let 
Me now all earthly things forget, 

And the crown I lately wore. 
Hush! hush! Ah! softer, softer yet ; 

Disturb my dreams no more. 

Let now my name aside be set, 

And flattery’s words be o’er. 
Behold ! a corpse I lie, though yet 
The gates of heaven I have not met. 
Hush! hush! Ah! softer, softer yet ; 

Disturb my dreams no more. 


Hasten, hasten, onwards bear 
Me now to calm repose. 
Haste, let my weary bones rest there, 
Within that vaulted chamber, where 
Yon lamp sepulchral glows. 
Hasten, hasten, onwards bear 
Me now to calm repose. 
Take back the crown ’twas mine to wear, 
So laden with all human woes ; 
That crown I may no longer bear— 
’Tis bloody! Ah! then cleanse it fair ; 
And hasten, hasten, onwards bear 
Me now to calm repose. 


* Tt is well known that Charles V., one of the greatest 
monarchs of Europe. tired of ambition, and of the over- 
whelming cares of his extensive government, retired, 
towards the close of his life, to the monastery of St. 
Justus, where he not only ahbjured all the luxuries of his 
elevated station, but subjected himself to many severe 

mances. ** To display his zeal and merit the favor of 

eaven,” says Robertson, in his Life of Charles, ‘he 
fixed on an act as wi d and uncommon as any that super- 
stition ever suggested to a weak and disordered fancy. 
He resolved to celebrate his own obsequies before his 
death. He ordered his tomb to be erected in the chapel 
ofthe monastery. His domestics marched thither in fu- 
neral procession, with black tapers in their hands. He 
himself followed in his shroud. He was laid in his coffin 
with much solemnity. The service for the dead was 
chanted, and Charles joined in the prayers that were of- 
fered 7 for the rest of his soul, mingling his tears with 
those which his attendants shed, as if they had been cel- 
ebrating a real funeral. The ceremony closed with 
sprinkling holy water on the coffin in the usual form, 
and all the assistants retiring, the doors of the chapel 
were shut. Then Charles rose out of the coffin, and with- 
drew to his apartment, full of those awful sentiments 


SONG IN HIS COFFIN. 


Hush! hush! Ah! grant me rest, 
Grant me rest within the grave. 
Never was my Spirit blest, 

Never to my bosom rest 

The gnawing worm yet gave. 
Hush! hush! Ah! grant me rest, 
Grant me rest within the grave. 
The worm alone is the constant guest 
Of the king as of the slave. 

Ay, ever does the worm infest 

And prey upon the human breast. 
Hush! hush! Ah! grant me rest, 
Grant me rest within the grave. 


Hither, hither, come, ye mighty, 
To this fir-wood chest ; 
Hither come, and ye shall see 
Him whom, among the great like ye, 
The world called greatest, best. 
Hither, hither, come, ye mighty, | 
To this fir-wood chest. 
He who wielded sceptres three, 
He who could so easy wrest 
Kingdoms from the mightiest, he 
Now fights—alas! that it should be !— 
Now fights with loathsome reptiles, see ! 
Within this narrow chest. 


The passing-bell, ding dong! ding dong ! 
Let peace be with the dead. 
Let him, ’midst prayers and holy song, 
Now sleep that sleep, so deep, so long, 
Upon this soft, smooth bed. 
The passing-bell, ding dong! ding dong! 
Let peace be with the dead. 
A king he was but late—a strong, 
A mighty empire’s head ; 
The world too small with its countless throng, 
And now a coffin is too long. 
The passing-bell, ding dong! ding dong! 
Let peace be with the dead ! 
—New Monthly Magazine. 





SUDDEN LIGHT. 


I nave been here before, 
Though when or how I cannot tell ; 
I know the path beyond the door, 
The sweet fresh smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


You have been mine before, 
How long ago I do not know; 

But just when, at that swallow’s soar, 
Your neck turned so, 

Some veil did fall, I knew it all of yore. 


Before may be again: 
Oh! press my eyes into your neck. 
Shall we not be forever lain 
Thus for Love’s sake, 
And sleep, and wake, yet nevor break the chain. 





which such @ singular solemnity was calculated to in- 
spire.” 


D. G. Rossgrtt. 
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From The Dublin University Magazine. 


LITTLE FLAGGS—THE ALMSHOUSE FOUNDLING. 
PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HEROINE IS INTRODUCED. 


ONE gentle summer evening, hushed and 
starry, with a faint breeze whispering abroad, 
like the breathing of a quiet sleeper, an in- 
fant lay slumbering on the bare flags of an 
almshouse hall. Peacefully it slept all 
through the night, with the stars shining 
down on it through the grated windows that 
pierced the walls. Heavily drugged with 
laudanum as it had been, the child was as 
motionless and noiseless as if dead. The 
moon rose and set, the stars paled in the 
light of the coming day; the sparrows twit- 
tered and fluttered on the house-top, and 
still it awoke not. Bright floods of golden 
light shone down as the sun burst out in 
purple glory—the loud bell of the house 
proclaimed that all should be up and stirring 
who were able—the heavy foot of the porter 
sounded loudly on the hall flags—yet softly 
as ever came the faint breath of the slum- 
bering infant—no start—no cry, but an even 
sleep, that apparently defied all waking. 

Joe Bennett, the porter, who thus early 
proceeded on his round of duty, was a some- 
what taciturn individual, never having com- 
pletely recovered the effects of a fit of de- 
rangement which seized him on the sudden 
death of his wife, about six years since, and 
he was now filling a situation in the Tilby 
almshouse which did not require particular 
brightness of intellect. His business it was 
to lock and bar the doors every night, and 
to unlock and unbar them every morning. 
He was scrupulous in the performance of his 
duties; yet not devoid of a tendency to 
grumble, if required to unlock or unbar 
atunwonted hours. He had been a “ schol- 
ar,” and was still much addicted to arithme- 
tic and making up accounts.. He hada large 
appetite; and was more animated on the 
subject of a good dinner than upon any 
other. He thought of no world beyond the 
almshouse, and it was well. On discovering 
the sleeping child in the hall, he uttered no 
exclamation, but a frown gathered over his 
brow as he stooped to lift it. Still motion- 
less, the infant was borne by him to Mrs. 
Wynne, the matron of the almshouse, who 





had just made her appearance in the general 
yard, where the paupers were beginning to 
creep about, and shake off the stupor of the 
past night. Mrs. Wynne was a wife and 
mother; but that did not make her regard 
babies generally with'an eye of leniency. 
The novelty of them had all worn off; she 
only looked upon them in the abstract now, 
as so many shrieking, senseless, troublesome 
little creatures—happier for themselves and 
every one else if they were dead than living. 
Of course, her own children were not in- 
cluded in this category ; it was only the in- 
fants of other people whom she considered 
altogether de trop. She was a smart little 
woman, of sallow color, with a sharp voice, 
a piercing black eye, and strongly marked 
features, and, according to her own account, 
a great sufferer from toothache, which neces- 
sitated a frequent application to the gums 
of gin and other avarm cordials; so that 
sometimes even early in the morning she 
carried about her a surprising odor of spir- 
ituous liquors. Once or twice of late she 
had met with unhappy accidents, in falling 
dawn-stairs and over chairs in the parlor, 
which she attributed to vertigo; but Mr, 
Wynne did not choose to call in the aid 
of any medical adviser. The good woman 
complained ‘bitterly of the troublesome qual- 
ities of the household under her charge : its 
members were dirty, lazy, thankless crea- 
tures—they made her sick—they gave her 
toothache, and consequent vertigo; they 
failed to be happy and sweet-tempered, 
though graciously permitted to wander 
round a large paved yard, surrounded by 
walls of extraordinary height and thickness, 
and allowed to indulge in wholesome por- 
ridge day after day, and evening after even- 
ing, for breakfast and supper. “But those 
low class of people never have any grati- 
tude,” were words continually on the ma- 
tron’s tongue. “I don’t know what pau- 
pers were made for, if it isn’t to. torment 
other folk.” This asylum for the poor at 
Tilby was a private institution, not under 
the rule of government, nor connected in 
any way with the parish workhouses ; it was 
founded many years back by an ancient fam- * 
ily in the county ; and though many abuses 
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had crept in, as regarded the carrying out Paul Watts looked upon the gifts; or if 
of certain rules, since the first years of its; Mrs. Wynne sent a bowl of tea from her 


foundation, it was still, in some points, supe- 
. rior to the general run of almshouses. It 
was a large establishment, being a house of 
industry for such as were able to work, be- 
sides being an asylum for cripples, idiots, 
and the very aged, who were past all labor. 
Its laws were regulated by a few of the lead- 
ing gentlemen of the neighborhood, who as- 
sembled on a certaingday of each month to 
listen to complaints, to admit or discharge 
inmates, and to hear what David Wynne, the 
master, had to say upon any subject. These 
board-days were always momentous to every 
one connected with the establishment. 
Wynne assumed greater importance than 
ever upon these occasions; he was cleaner, 
better dressed, more tyrannical, in going his 
rounds over the wards and yards; yet suave, 
withal, in the presence of the gentlemen of 
the Board. How many a wretched pauper 
entertained hopes of seeing some of these 
authorities, who were superior to the master, 
on some coming boardlav, and telling his 
or her little tale of wrongs or sorrows, apart 
from the master’s ear—ay, or mayhap, before 
his very face. Oh, vain thought! How 
could they dare to come boldly forth, dressed 
in their gray garments, marked with the 
pauper’s badge, and utter complaints to 
those shiningly dressed gentlemen, booted 
and spurred, so grand and dainty, who now 
and then came out with Jacob Wynne to see 
the inmates walking in their yards, or to 
watch the looms and spinning-machines at 
work in the industrial apartments? Ah, no, 
they must, one and all, touch their caps, or 
courtesy humbly before these great folk, and 
answer, that they were all satisfied to the 
utmost—they had nothing more to wish for 
than what they received; while, all the time, 
more than one could have shaken their 
clenched hands in Wynne’s face, and ut- 
tered dreadful things, had they dared. 
There was much of envying, strife, malice, 
among these paupers. Neither superiors 
nor inferiors were blameless. Almost any 
one of the inmates elevated to Wynne’s po- 
sition would have grown as proud and over- 
bearing as himself—and then, how they re- 
garded cach other with jealousy! If the 
master gave a piece of tobacco to old Tim 
¢ Phipps, or a pair of woollen socks, to ward 
off rheumatism in his limbs, how darkly old 
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own breakfast-table to Suky Sparrow, did 
not a host of other old women regard Suky 
with envy and anger? Neither prosperity 
nor privation had a softening influence in 
this establishment, more than in any other, 
upon the characters of those connected with 
it. Master and servant were alike prone to 
evil—the children of wrath. Joe Bennett, 
the porter, never was afraid of anybody now; 
he used to be nervous and easily intimidated 
before his derangement, but never since it. 
Scoldings, praises, threa+s, made little im- 
pression on him of late years. His feelings 
had become blunted; therefore, he marched 
straight up to Mrs. Wynne, with his unwel- 
come burden, quite coolly. 

“What! a foundling!” was the matron’s 
angry exclamation on beholding the infant. 
“You stupid creature, have you allowed 
yourself to be outwitted in this way? ” 

“Tt came last night,” said Joe, carelessly ; 
“it wasn’t no fault of mine.” 

“ Fault of yours, indeed! It flew through 
the keyhole, or muybe down the chimney!” 
said Mrs. Wynne, ironically. 

“T don’t say that—hands must have left 
it in the hall—'twas there I got it.” 

““A nice piece of business, indeed; and 
Mr. Lipwell complaining already of the num- 
ber of useless paupers in the house; and no 
sign of anybody going out—nothing but 
inmates coming in. I hope it may soon. be 
removed from this world of trouble, like the 
three last foundlings that came. It would 
be a mercy if it was. Let me see what it’s 
like.” And the matron relieved Joe of his 
burden, “ Ay, indeed,” she continued, in a 
lower tone, as she looked upon the placid 
face of the little sleeper, ‘a mercy, surely— 
and yet it’s a pretty baby too—ugh! it’s 
enough to disgust one—the wickedness of 
the world! People abandoning their chil- 
dren in this unnatural way, and forcing 
them on other folks’ care !” 

But Joe had walked away by this time to 
unbar more doors, and Mrs. Wynne stood 
alone with the child in her arms. 

“It’s about six or eight months old,” she 
soliloquized, measuring the tiny form with a 
practised eye; “and hasn’t been ill-fed 
either.” And she grasped the soft arms, 
and touched the round checks, trying to per- 
suade herself that she must hate the baby, 
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while her heart was melting towards it all 


the while. But this was weak. She must 
combat the desire to be merciful and tender. 
She must not permit herself to succumb to 
any humane feeling about an infant thrust 
upon the almshouse in such an underhand, 
unprincipled manner. One of the founda- 
tion rules of this asylum for the poor at 
Tilby was, that no child, under the age of 
seven years, left inside its walls, and aban- 
doned there, was to be turned out by the 
authorities, unless its parents were discov- 
ered; and although this enactment ‘was 
strictly adhered to, yet care was taken that 
such a thing should occur as seldom as pos- 
sible. The original design of the benevo- 
lent individual who founded the establish- 
ment was, no doubt, to benefit the suffering 
and unfortunate poor to the best of his abil- 
ity; and by this means to prevent infanti- 
cide as far as lay in his power. But as years 
passed by, and careless people took the man- 
agement of affairs, economy as regarded the 
household expenditure seemed the principal 
considerations attended to. The strictest 
watch was ordered to be kept to prevent the 
possibility of access to forsaken children ; 
and if one, by chance, gained admittance, 
great wrath was kindled among the authori- 
ties. Very few had of late years been in- 
truded on the asylum — thanks to the por- 
ter’s undeviating care; and as those few 
had died before attaining the age of three 
years, there was not at present » foundling 
under the roof, except the poor little in- 
truder just arrived. This child was consigned 
by Mrs. Wynne to the care of old Suky 
Sparrow, an individual who in former years 
had earned her living as nurse and children’s 
attendant, but was nowsuperannuated, though 
considered well enough able to attend to a 
pauper infant ; and having thus relieved her- 
self of it, the matron went off to communi- 
cate the fact of its arrival to her husband. 


CHAPTER II. 
DAVID WYNNE. 
DAviD WYNNE was about forty-six years 
of age, five feet ten inches in height, cf stout 
frame and florid complexion; his features 
might have been considered handsome, and 
he had altogether an air of dignity and im- 
portance. He had formerly been head but- 
ler in the establishment of Mr. Lipwell, of 
Larch Grove, and through the interest of 
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that gentleman had obtained his present sit- 
uation as master of the Tilby House of In- 
dustry, by which he received an income of 
fifty pounds a year, with coals and candles 
gratis, and sundry other perquisites. He 
had, at this time, three little daughters, 
whom both he and his wife were determined 
should receive the education of ladies. In 
short, nothing could exceed his pomp and 
pride, except, perhaps, the violence of his tem- 
per—especially when he drank hard, which he 
did pretty often. He was a clever man in his 
way ; could write long and fluent letters, con- 
taining few words of bad spelling; used ro- 
mantic expressions with his pen, but rarely 
with his lips, being rather coarse of speech, 
and somewhat of a blasphemer. He had al- 
ways been regarded as honest in money mat- 
ters; never having been known to appropriate 
unlawfully gold or silver intrusted to his care, 
or done anything that could ruin his charac- 
ter in the eyes of the world; but he had his 
own secrets, as well as the secrets of others, 
buried deep— very deep in his heart. He 
had been guilty of acts, which, even if openly 
known, might perhaps have been regarded 
leniently by the world at large, but which 
must, nevertheless, look dark enough on the 
day when the secrets of all souls will be ques- 
tioned before the Eternal Throne. His great 
influence at Larch Grove gave him much 
importance in the eyes of the Tilby people. 
Mr. Lipwell being the descendant of the 
original founder of the almshouse, was one 
of the chief committee-men who managed 
its affairs on the monthly board-days; and 
Wynne had rarely reason to fear any strict- 
ures made by this gentleman on his.conduct 
as master of the asylum, owing to the faet, 
perhaps, that David had upon more than one 
occasion made himself particularly useful to 
his patron, even since he quitted the service 
at Larch Grove—not to speak of sundry lit- 
tle private transactions which he cleverly 
effected while filling the office of butler in 
his employment. Some unpleasant occur- 
rences had lately taken place at Larch Grove, 
with regard to a governess who was dis- 
missed the house somewhat suddenly, in dis- 
grace, people said; Mr. Lipwell’s only son 
being in a certain degree mixed up with the 
affair, and Wynne was concerned in it also. 
But not much was known about the matter 
at Tilby, as it was hushed up considerably ; 








and Larch Grove being seven miles from the 
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good little country town, where the Lipwells | 
‘she knew nothing of the child,” returned 
appeared now and then driving through its | 


were too grand to visit anybody, and only 


narrow streets, either in a shining barouche 


and pair, or still more awe-inspiring coach-’ 
and-four, the doings at the Grove were nearly | 


out of reach of general gossip. 

Young Lipwell, however, was pretty well 
known at Tilby as a dissipated character, and 
he was occasionally observed standing in the 
doorway of the principal hotel there, smok- 
ing cigars, or drinking brandy in the interior 
with men of inferior rank. It used to grieve 
David Wynne very much, he said, to see Mr. 
Oliver thus lowering himself ; he, who would 
one day be the head of the family, the pos- 
sessor of all the fine estate of Larch Grove ; 
for David had a great respect for pedigree 
and hereditary grandeur, especially in con- 
nection with the Lipwell family. Never 
would he forget the pleasant days he spent 
at Larch Grove ; first, as pantry-boy, at the 
age of fifteen, under the rule of a fine old but- 
ler, with silver hair, who taught him how to 
clean plate and drink the bottoms of the 
wine-bottles, and partake of the remnants 
of the daily dessert after the family dinner. 
That was a fine old man that taught him 
many useful things ; and when he died, Da- 
vid stepped into his shoes, and won the favor 
of his master, the father of the present pro- 
prietor of Larch Grove ; who, fine and wor- 
thy as the present proprietor might be con- 
sidered, was still a more excellent and 
generous man than his son, in the same way 
that Mr. Oliver, was inferior to his father. 
There was evidently a tendency to degener- 
ate in the Larch Grove family; and proba- 
bly, the ancestors who first settled at the 
Grove, were little short of perfection. 

An oath escaped Wynne when his wife 
informed him, that a foundling had been dis- 
covered in the outer hall that morning. 

“ How did that happen?” he demanded 
fiercely, apparently considering that Mrs. 
Wynne was responsible for the misfortune, 
as she was the first to bring him the unwel- 
come intelligence. 

“Goodness knows. We must make in- 
quiries. Joe says he wasn’t five minutes 
from the door at any time of the evening 
till ten o’clock. Do you remember the 
strange woman that came with a large bas- 
ket, to ask if there was a person called Dobbs 
in the house?” 





“Psha! That woman was selling onions; 


Wynne, sharply. 

“TI don’t say she did, but people must 
guess at something. I hate those market- 
days, they always bring such strollers about 
the house.” 

“ We can’t help that; we must only look 
sharp and vigilant that we’re not imposed 
upon. I'll give Joe a sound rating, I know, 
with his figuring and nonsense.” 

“There wouldn’t be the least use in scold- 
ing poor Joe,” said Mrs. Wynne, shaking 
her head; “ he’s past taking blame to heart ; 
all we can do now is to make the best of the 
business, and try to find out who abandoned 
the infant.” 

“What will Mr. Lipwell say, when he 
knows we've been so careless ? ” 

“ Ah! What is it to him, or to you either, 
for that matter? It’s only women that 
knows the torment of children;” and thus 
the matron cut the matter short, by growing 
smart and irritated herself, when she ob- 
served a tendency to become unreasonable 
on the part of her spouse. It had always 
been Mrs. Wynne’s determination since she 
married, never to be “ put down” by her 
husband; and perhaps she was the only per- 
son in his own grade of life whom David was 
at all afraid of, or who could call him to or- 
der when he was growing violent or restive. 
It would have been, perhaps, more dutiful, 
according to some ideas on the subject, had 
she meckly allowed him to burst out into 
furies and endanger her life, or at least her 
health, by his ill-temper and passion. But 
upon this we will not comment; she took 
her own method of keeping him reasonable, 
and we will not quarrel with it. 

It was vain to endeavor to discover who 
the person or persons were who abandoned 
the miserable child at the almshouse. Va- 
rious suggestions and surmises were offered 
by different people respecting it. An ill- 
faced man, with a dark bundle under his arm, 
had been known to call on the previous even- 
ing at the asylum, and he had asked to see 
the master on particular business, but had 
not waited till Mr. Wynne appeared to him. 
A woman with a ragged cloak and shaggy 
hair, had been observed often during the 
previous day, wandering up and down in 
front of the almshouse, with the air of one 
demented. Two suspicious-looking girls 
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were remembered to have brought a pack of 
goods, as pediers, to the house in the after- 
noon, and to have given Joe Bennett some 
impertinence for wishing to send them away. 
And, lastly, a couple of itinerant ballad-sing- 
ers had insisted upon singing, against all 
threats of sending for the constable, a vari- 
ety of songs before the door, greatly to the 
disgust of the unhappy porter.. Whether 
any of these individuals was the culprit guilty 
of leaving the child in the workhouse hall, 
could not, of course, be determined upon. 
David Wynne rejected all proffered sugges- 
tions on the subject with extreme contempt, 
merely observing that if he had the mother 
of the infant in his power, he would soon 
let her know his opinion of her crime. O 
poor mother, resting in your strange grave, 
where grass-blade or daisy-blossom could 
never rear themselves to the summer sky 
above you—were you not beyond the reach 
of human wrath—waiting for the sound of 
the last trump, to summon the innocent and 
the guilty to judgment — the murdered and 
-the murderer ? 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FOUNDLING RECEIVES HER NAME. 

Suxy Sparrow, like most of the alms- 
house inmates, was a silent, uncommunica- 
tive woman, bordering on sixty years, tall, 
gaunt, and upright, with a tendency to im- 
agine herself afflicted with every ailment that 
was mentioned in her presence, and a head 
always “splitting,” to use her own phrase, 
She was, therefore, fond of strong tea, which 
she stewed occasionally either in a saucepan 
or teapot over a slow fire, thus producing a 
very black, bitter beverage of poisonous fla- 
vor. Also, like most of the almshouse in- 
mates, she was greatly addicted to grum- 
bling, and thinking herself worse treated 
than anybody else. 
’ When the baby intruder was committed 
to her care, she felt at first very angry, feel- 
ing that she had no more right to look after 
it than Jenny Tompkins or any other woman 
in the asylum ; but she cooled down about it 
quickly enough ; and an attentive observer, 
had there existed any such individual, might 
have become aware that her spirits seemed 
better, her grumbling fits less frequent, and 
her head not so subject to “ split,” as it was 
previous to her getting some employment of 
an active kind. The child was what connois- 
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seurs in the matter would have called a fine 
one ; its clothes though scanty, were not of 
coarse texture, rather the reverse, the lace 
round its cap being found to be real, by one 
or two female inmates, judges of such mat+ 
ters, though it was worn and soiled; and 
the tiny red shoe with which one foot was 
encased was of a fine make, though likewise 
bearing traces of neglect. These facts, how- 
ever, proved nothing remarkable. 

Mrs. Wynne merely looked upon them as 
showing that the infant might have belonged 
to a mother who stole or begged its articles 
of clothing. All unconscious of its miserable 
fate, the foundling throve well, and Suky 
Sparrow grew fonder of it every day. It 
was a remarkably quiet child, rarely crying 
or screaming, and often smiling in such a 
pretty way that everybody grew to tolerate 
it by degrees, though at first Suky met with 
many rebuffs in consequence of it, especially 
from the cook and kitchen-maids, when she 
appeared at irregular hours to claim a por- 
tion of the great kitchen fire for the tiny 
saucepan allotted to the infant’s use. How 
often did the old woman hear wishes ex, 
pressed that she and the child were both at 
Jericho! But she never allowed herself to 
be exasperated by taunts or abuse. Up and 
down the great yard she walked, day after 
day, bearing her poor little burden; her 
coarse-checked apron thrown over its head 
to shade it from the burning rays of the sun, 
thinking, perhaps, as she went thus to and 
fro, of the many men and women now out 
upon the world, battling on the great field of 
life, whom she had thus borne in her arms, 
twenty, thirty, ay, forty years ago. 

“ And maybe there’s many a curious thing 
to happen this little one,” she thought ; “ who 
knows? Only as it’s a girl there’s not much 
chance of any great rise for it, except in the 
way of a marriage; for the men take care 
that women sha’n’t get much wages for any- 
thing they do. They’re helpless—and so let 
them stay helpless—a pretty girl may chance 
to better herself, if she’ll choose to marry for 
it; but God help the ugly ones, ’cause the 
men don’t like them!” 

Suky had a great many strange notions 
on different subjects. Like most of her class, 
she had seen a great deal of life in different 
spheres ; and she could tell many a curious 
tale of fact, which would make your hair 
standonend. Ifyou could have only caught 
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hold of her, as she sat over her stewed tea, 
how you would have been astonished at her 
narratives ! 

“D’ye see that child?” she said to the 
cook, Mrs. Blackly, one day. ‘ Well, she 
is the oddest creature, in some ways, ever I 
beheld—she can’t a-bear the sight of the big 
knife that you have for cutting up the meat. 
I tried her several times, and she screeches 
mad at it.” r 

“ Lawks, now, is that true? Come here, 
baby, look at this pretty toy,” and the cook 
showed up the large knife in question; and, 
truly enough, the child uttered a terrified 
ery, clinging to Suky with a grasp of fright. 

“There, now; didn’t I tell you?” said 
Suky, shaking her head. 

“ Maybe she’d cry at anything,” observed 
Mrs. Blackly, now holding up a teacup for 
the young lady’s inspection; but here the 
child stretched forth her hand, smilingly, 
with an evident inclination to receive the 
teacup. Several other articles were then of- 
fered to her, and she appeared to like them 
all highly ; particularly an empty canister, 
very polished and bright. After some time, 
the large knife was again brought before her 
notice, and with the same result as before— 
a violent shrieking ensued, and a hiding of 
her face on Suky’s shoulder. e 

“ Well, it’s odd,” said Mrs. Blackly. 

“ Ay,” returned Suky; “ but depend upon 
it there’s a reason for it; it’s one of them 
odd things in the world that people can 
never come to the bottom of, let them be 
ever so knowledgable.” 

“Do you think she ever cut herself with 
such a knife as that?” asked Mrs. Blackly, 
musingly. 

“Oh, God knows ; it’s one of them things 
I wouldn’t like to think too much about. 
There, put the knife out of sight.” So the 
obnoxious weapon was placed in a Jess con- 
spicuous spot, and the child regained her 
composure, playing with her canister, to 
which was added a tin pepper-box, with evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

When the next board-day came round— 
subsequent to the foundling’s arrival at the 
almshouse, David Wynne was rather con- 
cerned—fearing Mr. Lipwell’s displeasure at 
what might appear carelessness on the part 
of his subordinates, in permitting such a 
thing to have occurred; but things passed 





off better than might have been expected. 
At twelve o’clock the Board met—only three 
members were present. Mr. Lipwell, Sir 
Thomas Combely, and Mr. Goldie of Great 
Park. They had chiefly come in to Tilby 
that day to arrange about the coming assize 
ball, and their thoughts were intent upon 
other affairs than those of the almshouse. 
None of them were young men, and only 
one was unmarried—but a county ball is 
a serious matter to fashionable county gen- 
tlemen of any age under that of actual de- 
crepitude ; and they were all pre-occupied 
with the coming gayety, and with thoughts 
of how the town-hall should best be lighted 
up for the occasion—what sort of decorations, 
ete., should be employed, when they assem- 
bled at the House of Industry. 

“ How do you do, Wynne?” said Mr. Lip- 
well, courteously, as he met David in the 
board-room—a very small apartment, fur- 
nished simply with half a dozen hair-cloth 
chairs, a large desk, and .an old-fashioned 
bookcase. He was a gentlemanly looking 
person, about fifty-six, with hair only becom- 
ing iron-gray—not actually handsome, but 
sufficiently good-looking to excuse the atten- 
tion to his dress which he displayed upon all 
occasions. Whose boots were always so 
well-fitting—whose coat so elegantly cut, as 
those of John Lipwell, of Larch Grove? He 
was at this time the husband of a second 
wife—a beautiful young woman of eight-and- 
twenty; who had brought him two little 
daughters, now respectively aged five and six 
years—his son Oliver, at present aged twenty- 
seven, having been the only offspring of his 
first marriage. 

“ Very well, thank you, sir,” said Wynne, 
in answer to his patron’s salutation; and 
then he acknowledged the more distant 
greetings of Sir Thomas Combely and Mr. 
Goldie. 

“ Anything particular to-day? All going 
on right ?” resumed Mr. Lipwell. 

“ Pretty fair, sir. Old Phipps has taken 
the fits again—nearly off, sir; and Bob Per- 
kins had to be removed to the strong cell, he 
became so outrageous. Jane Huggins and 
Mary Barton have applied to go out for the 
harvest work—a-hem.” 

“ That’s all, I suppose ? ” 

“Well, no, sir, not exactly all. We've 
another little matter on hands. That poor 
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stupid fellow, Joe Bennett, neglected his; 
watch about a fortnight ago; and so—when 
—a foundling was left in the hall-—I was very 
much put out about it.” 

“ Boy or girl?” 

“ Girl, sir.” 

“ What age ?” 

“‘ About eight months, or thereabouts.” 

‘‘ Has it been enrolled on the list of pau- 
pers?” 

“No, sir, not yet: we didn’t know what 
name to give it.” 

“Come, Goldie, what name shall we say 
for the child ?” demanded Mr. Lipwell. 

“ The last one was called Hall, gentlemen,” 
suggested Wynne. ' 

“ Well, and why shouldn’t this one be 
named likewise ? ” 

“ Let it be Flags,” said Mr. Goldie; “ we 
may as well have some variety.” 

“But little Hall is dead,” said Wynne ; 
“ there isn’t a foundling on the premises but 
this one.” 

“Put it down as Hall Flags,” said Mr. 
Lipwell, jocularly ; “ that will do for Chris- 
tian and surname.” 

But for a gil, sir, it mightn’t answer so 
well. Suppose we’d say Mary Flags, or 
Jane, or Betsy, or some such common female 
name,” said Wynne, hesitatingly. 

“ Oh, anything you like,” said his patron, 
“ only don’t keep us all day about it.” 

“Write down Mary Flags,” said Sir 
Thomas Combely. 

“ Very good, sir,” said David, taking up a 
pen, and opening the large book on the desk. 
‘“¢ How shall I spell the surname ?” 

“Put two gs in it,” said Mr. Goldie; 
“that will make it look respectable.” 

“ And now, Wynne, look sharply about 
you, that these sort of things do not occur 
again,” observed Mr. Lipwell; “the ex- 
penses of the house have rather exceeded the 
usual rate for the last six months.” 

“T know it, sir,” returned Wynne; “ but 
it’s owing to the numbers in, and the invalids 
—we had a great lay out for wine and chick- | 
ens, and the like, for the sick wards in win- 
ter.” 

Having trimmed his pen, and got his hand 
into writing order, David, thereupon, with 
somewhat ofa flourish, noted down the young 
stranger on the pauper list, as “ Mary Flaggs, | 
female child, aged eight months. Parents 





and birthplace unknown.” 
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CHAPTER Iv. 
THE GOVERNESS AT LARCH GROVE. 

OxIveR LipwELL, who, we have already 
told the reader, was pretty frequently seen 
at Tilby, standing in the door of the Combely 
Arms Hotel, was a young man who had never 
been a favorite with his father since early 
boyhood. Like many gay men, who have 
married early in life, Mr. Lipwell may have 
looked with some little jealousy upon a son 
who was a grown-up, fine young man, while 
he himself was scarcely more than forty. 
Very prepossessing in appearance, young 
Lipwell was, nevertheless, weak-minded and 
dull of intellect. At school, he never could 
learn his lessons, or conduct himself with 
becoming deference to the rules of the mas- 
ter. He hated books of every description, 
including all sorts of novels, as well those of 
heavier character. He was a wonderful ath- 
lete—strongly formed, tall and robust, with 
the air of a prince, and a soul scarcely more 
elevated than that of one of his father’s 
grooms. He had been left motherless very 
early in life. Since seven years old he 
scarcely knew what it was to be treated with 
affection or kindness. Larch Grove was a 
dim old place, grand in wood and water, yet 
lonely asatomb. The family generally went 
up to London every spring for a month or 
two; but Oliver, or “ Master Nol,” as the 
tenants still called him, never cared for these 
migrations to town. He neither loved musie 
nor dancing—the opera gave him no pleas- 
ure; he hated balls as much as he hated 
books. Every refinement of society was dis- 
tasteful to him; so he preferred to remain 
in the country, where his companions were 
nearly always of inferior rank. He liked 
hunting and horse-racing, and spent mirac- 
ulous sums of money, though always seem- 
ing out at elbows, and being frequently in 
debt, notwithstanding that his father gave 
him a handsome allowance ; for Mr. Lipwell 
had never been known to do anything shabby; 
and though he despised his son for his low 
tastes and habits, he never stinted him in 
money. Occasionally, however, the young 
man was afraid to disclose the unreasonable 
extent of his debts and difficulties ; and then, 
he was obliged to obtain money as he best 
could. Mr. Lipwell had long wished that 
his son would marry some woman of rank 
and strong'intellect ; he did not care so much 
for a large fortune as for good birth; for the 
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Lipwells were notorious for pride from gen- 
eration to generation. Indeed, Master Nol 
was the only one of the name who, for years, 
had been known to b@wanting in this grand 
family attribute. Yes, if Oliver would seek 
to obtain the hand of a lady of rank and 
good sense, his father would be quite satis- 
fied. Oliver was a fool—there was no minc- 
ing the matter; and so he must look out for 
a wise wife—a woman who would lead him, 
and direct him, and elevate his views. But 
the young man said he hated women. He 
never knew what to say to them ; and it was 
his belief that he never would marry at all. 
In the mean time, Mr. Lipwell himself took 
a second wife—a penniless young woman, of 
high birth and great beauty, whose family 
had long been in difficulties, and she was 
glad enough to accept the proprietor of 
Larch Grove, even though the property was 
encumbered by an elder son, and she could 
scarcely hope that a child of her own might 
inherit it. ° 

When her elder girl was five years old a 
nursery governess had been engaged to at- 
tend it. A young woman, an orphan, with- 
out a near relative in the wide world, under- 
took to look after the two children for the 
moderate sum of twenty pounds a-year, and 
was duly installed as governess at the Grove, 
She was not remarkably pretty, but interest- 
ing in appearance, and of gentle demeanor. 
Mrs. Lipwell for some time was completely 
satisfied with her; but by and by misgivings 
arose in her mind that her step-son was pay- 
ing the girl too much attention. 

Oliver Lipwell had never been what is 
termed a lady’s man; he felt a sort of infe- 
riority and humility in the presence of well- 
educated, elegant women of his own class; 
and it was not strange, that he should at- 
tach himself at last to a girl of humble posi- 
tion, in whose company he could feel at ease. 
Miss Price’s father had been a clergyman, 
long deceased, and from her sixth year she 
had been reared upon charitable resources. | 
The Bereft Orphans’ Home had sent her | 
forth, at the age of eighteen, to earn her 
bread as a teacher, with ten pounds in 
her pocket, and a well-arranged ‘stock of 
clothes, to begin life with. At first, she ob- 





tained a situation as under-governess in a} 
ladies’ school, where she acquitted herself 
for a year and a half to the satisfaction of | 
the Misses Simpkins; but on finding that 


the duty here was too much for her, she was 
glad to leave the academy, and undertake 
the care of the little children at Larch Grove. 
Trained in habits of great regularity and 
primness—never permitted to read a novel, 
or know much of the general wickedness of 
the world, the girl was rather ignorant and 
simple in many ways. She knew, of course, 
that there existed such things as bad men 
and women, but she never thought that de- 


ceit and hypocrisy, falsehoods and strata-— 


gems, were so common as they unfortunately 
are, eyen among the so-called enlightened 
classes. Of these things she dreamed not 
herself, and she was slow to suspect them in 
others. Treated kindly, but not tenderly, in 
the Orphans’ Home; treated sharply, but 
not cruelly, at Miss Simpkins’s school, she 
arrived at Larch Grove prepared to endure 
all treatment meekly. 

The place was a fine one; there were 
lonely walks, and beautiful deer, and noble 
old trees, and everything to suit a naturally 
romantic taste ; and she soon found that she 
could be very happy with that elegant lady, 
Mrs. Lipwell, who never said an uncourteous 


word to her—nor a very kind one; but that ° 


was of no consequence to the quiet little 
governess, who only looked for peace.. Mr. 
Lipwell scarcely took any notice at all of her, 
and for some time her life glided smoothly 
along. The first occurrence which awoke 
the slightest suspicion in her employer’s 
mind of her possessing any attraction for 
the young man in the house, was a simple 
one; but it set her thinking, and on the qui 
vive for other symptoms. Miss Price had 
been requested by her to hand a very weighty 
volume from a distant part of the drawing- 
room, and witha politeness quite unusual to 
him, Oliver volunteered to bear the heavy 
burden, thus saving the delicate little gov- 
erness from the trouble. 

All at once Mrs. Lipwell grew alarmed ; 
she commenced to examine the girl’s feat- 
ures, and was forced to admit that they were 
by no means plain. She was herself a re- 
markably handsome woman—tall and state- 
ly, with a fair complexion and auburn hair; 
and, naturally enough, she fancied her own 
type of beauty the only one worth admir- 
ing ; it had never occurred to her, that there 
was anything particularly charming in Miss 
Price’s diminutive style of face and figure. 
Yet now—she suddenly felt that she might 
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be attractive. Was not her complexion clear 
and pure—her dark hair glossy—her head 
prettily formed, and her waist the smallest 
ever seen? Yes, Mrs. Lipwell knew well, 
that very large men always admired very 
little women ; and therefore, she must watch. 
Her step-son was certainly oftener at home 
now than ever before; he sat, too, in the 
drawing-room in evenings, when his little 
sisters came there with their governess after 
dinner, Twice he placed a chair for Miss 
Price near the fire; once he brought her 
music-book to the piano from the music- 
stand ; once, also, he had stood behind her 
while she was singing. It was all very 
alarming ; yet, what would the shrewd lady 
have said had she known what was going on 
behind the scenes? Were there not pretty 
walks round the ponds in the demense, where 
these young people had learned to saunter 
and converse ; and had not Oliver told the 
governess here one mild autumn evening, 
that he thought her the sweetest, prettiest 
girl inthe world? Yes, Mrs. Lipwell, it was 
so; and the best thing you could have done 
would have been to send away the little gov- 
erness altogether, without waiting for any 
further drawing-room evidences of her at- 
tractive qualities; but Miss Price was pre- 
cious to her employer as an attendant for 
her children—nobody could get them to 
learn, or amuse them like her. It was very 
hard that she should be obliged to think of 
parting with her. 

The autumn and winter passed away, and 
then came the spring, and the moving up 
totown. The Lipwells left Larch Grove as 
usual to occupy their handsome house in 
Portman Square. The family and suite 
went, as announced in the Zilby Guardian; 
and greatly to Mrs. Lipwell’s annoyance, her 
step-son went also, instead of staying behind 
as in former seasons. Miss Price enjoyed 
the variety of going up to London with all 
her heart. She had never been in the great 
city before; and now its shops, its crowds, 
its rush and confusion, delighted her. She, 
poor girl, of course, entered into no actual 
gayety—the balls and opera were not for 
her; but she was allowed to drive in the 
park with the children, and then she had her 
admirer in the son of her employer. To 
her there appeared no harm in this. If he 
thought her pretty, and told ber so, who 
could help it? It was not in human nature 
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for an ignorant, unsophisticated girl to res 
sist the temptation of feeling flattered at be+ 
coming an object of attraction to a person 
so much her superior in rank as he was. 
Now, if she had been allowed to read nov- 
els, perhaps she might have known by this 
time that there was considerable danger and 
impropriety in a young woman of her posi- 
tion allowing a person of his standing and 
expectations to make love to her; but her 
instinct did not teach her this, though it 
taught her that she must not let Mr. or Mrs. 
Lipwell know anything of it. Flattered 
vanity merged at length into a deeper feel- 
ing. Oliver won her heart completely, and 
very proud he felt of his conquest. One 
delicate, refined girl, with the aspect of a 
gentlewoman, had, at length, confessed that 
she loved him. Well, he did not hate women 
after all. But what was to be the end of 
this love affair? Could he dream of marry- 
ing a governess—a girl reared on charity— 
a friendless young person cast on the world 
to earn her bread almost like a menial P 
How he answered the question to his own 
heart we are not at liberty to tell yet. 


CHAPTER Y. 
MISS PRICE ON HER TRAVELS. 


THE Lipwell suite at Portman Square be- 
gan to have their eye upon Mr. Oliver and 
Miss Price, and there was gossip about them 
in the kitchen department. The lady’s maid 
said what she thought to the valet, and the 
valet reported his impressions to the butler, 
who, in turn made them known to the cook 
and housemaids, until every one down-stairs 
was on the alert. While all the time, nei- 
ther master nor mistress were told anything 
remarkable. All servants combine in a gen- 
eral wish, to outwit their immediate em- 
ployers; they are nearly always in league 
against the people whose wages they receive. 
Miss Price was too unassuming, too humble, 
to excite the wrath of any domestic, male or 
female, among the whole suite. The lady’s 
maid thought herself much the handsomer 
young woman of the two, and better dressed, 
also; and she had her lovers everywhere—the 
chief butler at Tilby was one of them, and 
Lord Blasé’s own man was another ; and she 
was not going to quarrel with Master Nol for 
taking a fancy to that poor, miserable little 
creature, who always looked as: if she had 
been ill-treated and starved in her childhood 
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—of course it was only a little bit of a 
pastime on the young gentleman’s part, and 
would die out soon enough; and there was 
no use in saying anything to Mrs. Lipwell 
about it. If Mr. Oliver chose to say he was 
going to dine with a friend and could not 
accompany his parents to wherever they 
meant to spend their evening—what matter 
was it to anybody if he never went out at 
all, but sat all the evening in the drawing- 
room, listening to Miss Price sing or play 
the piano? Nobody was going to tell tales 
as yet. And so the season in London to 
Miss Price was just as pleasant as it was to 
any belle going on her first round of gayety 
in the great world. 

One morning she asked leave of Mrs. 
Lipwell to go out shopping for an hour, 
after the nursery breakfast, and received 
permission todo so. It might have been 
observed that she had a hurried, nervous air 
in making this request. 

“Will you take Timmins with you to 
show you the best shops ?” asked Mrs. Lip- 
well. 

“Oh, thank you, no,” said Miss Price; 
“T think I know very well where to go—I 
don’t want anything of much consequence.” 

“ But, will you find your way alone?” 

“TI think—I am sure I will—I wont be 
longer than an hour away.” 

And she went up-stairs to put on her bon- 
net. It was just a simple straw bonnet, 
trimmed with a dark ribbon, but the face it 
shaded looked remarkably pretty that day— 
a little agitated in expression, perhaps, and 
paler than ever—but with eyes shining 
brightly, and a look of sentiment in the 
whole countenance more striking than usual. 
What was it to her how she was dressed 
that fresh summer morning? Other young 
women in her circumstances might have 
thought of their attire, and wished it to be 
something gayer than that sombre cash- 
mere gown—that white-and-brown shawl— 
those gray silk gloves; but would not a 
time come when she should be dressed as 
fine as the best lady in London? Poor girl! 
she thought it would. 

The shopping did not consist of many 
purchases ; in fact, to tell the truth, it con- 
sisted of buying a skein of black silk, and, 
perhaps, that was only to save the buyer’s 
conscience from self-reproach, for the silk 
was not at all required. With a hurried air, 
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she passed down the square—then on through 
some streets, till she met somebody at an 
appointed place of rendezvous—the corner 
of a particular street. Then the two got 
into a cab and drove away towards the city. 

Perhaps she was away longer than an hour 
—but Mrs. Lipwell was not a hard taskmis- 
tress; indeed, she never thought whether 
the allotted time was outstayed or not. 
When Miss Price came back, she ran at 
once to her own room—and she was g good | 
deal agitated, but not unpleasantly so. 
There was a weight off her mind—a secret 
satisfaction in her-soul that must now buoy 
her up through all difficulties. The Lip- 
wells were not to stay much longer in town 
—three months was all the time Mr. Lip- 
well could spare from his country duties. 
So as June advanced, the family returned to 
Larch Grove. 

If Miss Price was at all distraite, or more 
wearied by her pupils than was formerly the 
case, no one observed the change ; if Oliver 
Lipwell grew morose and apparently dis- 
contented, nobody particularly cared. The 
summer passed away, and then he declared 
his intention of going to the Continent. He 
said he would remain there for a month or 
two; but the month or two passed, and he 
did not come back; no one got any letter 
from him at Larch Grove; his address was 
unknown. He might have been ill, dying, 
or dead, for all any one could tell in Eng- 
land. 

It was impossible for the governess to con- 
ceal her alarm at this crisis. Her appetite 
forsook her, her flesh wore off, till she looked 
like a skeleton. 

“ Well, I do think Miss Price is falling 
into very bad health,” thought the lady’s 
maid ; and then she began to have her sus- 
picions that all was not right. Should she 
be humane and befriend the governess, or 
prudent, and state her opinions to her mis- 
tress? It would be well not to get herself 
into trouble about the matter; so prudence 
prevailed over humanity, and a hint was 
given to Mrs. Lipwell that it would be a 
good way to get Miss Price a situation 
elsewhere—or, at all events, to let her leave 
Larch Grove. Acting upon which, the lady, 
very much shocked and perturbed, deputed 
her housekeeper, Mrs. Grubly, to speak to 
Miss Price, and demand an explanation of 
affairs. The result of this conference was, 
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that the governess received notice to leave 
Larch Grove as quickly as possible. She 
said nothing to palliate or excuse her con- 
duct—uttered no words of blame against any 
one; indeed, Mrs. Grubly thought her rather 
bold and unfeeling; but she left the house 
immediately ; Mr. Lipwell had given her a 
hundred pounds, and directed David Wynne 
to escort her to Liverpool, from whence she 
was to embark for America. All this was 
done very quietly, insomuch, that the affair 
was only rumored faintly abroad. Some 
people scarcely believing the story, others 
thinking it not worth much consideration. 
One dull winter day, Wynne and the girl 
set off for Liverpool. A thick misty rain was 
falling insidiously, wetting the outside pas- 
sengers of stage-coaches and pedestrian 
travellers, and making the whole outer 
world seem dismal in the extreme. Miss 
Price had her seat alone within the coach 
that conveyed her from the Larch Grove 
neighborhood ; and all the time the wheels 
were moving round and round she was ma- 
turing some plans that had filled her mind 
ever since Mr. Lipwell had offered her a 
hundred pounds to induce her to leave Eng- 
land. It was not her intention to quit her 
native land at all. She considered that it 
would be much better for her to remain in 
it; and under the circumstances she was 
placed in, her conscience acquitted her of 
having done wrong in acting thus deceitfully 
towards Mr. Lipwell in taking his money 
under false pretences. In many ways, this 
unfortunate young woman was very shrewd, 
while in others she was as simple as a child, 
owing to her education and early training. 
The country through which she was pass- 
ing was wild and dreary at all times; but 
now, in the wintry rain, seeming more dreary 
than ever. David Wynne sat in his whitey- 
browrgreat-coat buttoned to the chin, and 
with a great red muffler round his neck, on 
the outside of the coach, telling wonderful 
stories to the coachman, and hearing some 
equally marvellous, in return; he joked and. 
laughed, and was right merry, never bestow- 
ing a grave thought upon the business he 
had so lately been called upon to carry out, 
and concerning which he was now driving 
_ on that dismal day on his way to Liverpool. 
David was not a monster in human form; 
he was only like a great many men of his 
class. He had duties now and then to per- 
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form which might have made him: appear 
hard-hearted,. Was he not a skilful butcher, 
and did he not slaughter pigs and sheep 
with his own hands, when it was necessary 
to do so in his ménage at the workhouse P 
Yes, with sleeves tucked up, he would drag 
forth the wretched brute designed for death, 
and put an end to its existence, as coolly as 
he would eat a mutton-chop; yet he found 
no pleasure in injuring any one or anything 
without substantial reasons for doing so. 
Thus, when called upon to execute an un- 
pleasant duty by his patron, Mr. Lipwell, it 
does not follow that he must be a demon, 
because he undertook to fulfil it to the best 
of his ability. He got his orders, and he 
obeyed them. It was not the first time that 
he had been obliged to act similarly. In 
his capacity as head-butler and confidential 
man in the Lipwell family, David had seen 
a good deal of life; he had been in London 
and at Paris, with the family; he had known 
much of the young men’s secrets—and some 
of the old ones’, too. Oh, David, like Suky 
Sparrow, could have told you such strange 
and thrilling stories of actual occurrences as 
would make you shudder; but he was not 
given to much talking when sober. No one 
better fulfilled the office of confidant than 
himself, as a general rule. 


CHAPTER VI. 
VERY MYSTERIOUS. 

He did not think that the quiet young 
woman inside the coach was likely to give 
him any great trouble. So he was able to 
chat and smoke, and get down at every hos- 
telry, to drink a dram with the coachman. 
At length, they arrived at the village of 
Coyle, a straggling hamlet lying in a deep 
valley, overhung by wild hills. 

“ Would you like to get out here, miss, 
and have something to eat ? ” inquired Da- 
vid, making his appearance at the coach- 
window. 

“‘ What place is this? ” asked Miss Price, 
looking out, her teeth chattering with cold, 
her face very pale, and her whole frame 
trembling nervously. 

“It’s Coyle, miss—forty-five miles from 
Tilby ; we’ve gone at a smart pace, too.” 

Yes, she would get out and warm her feet 
at the inn fire. The hostelry where the 
coach stopped now was a large detached 
building, standing apart from other houses 
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in the village: it had not a grim aspect, nor | 
one particularly the reverse, as to outward 
sign; and the kitchen-fire was large and 
blazing, when Miss Price was brought in to 
warm herself; for, unfortunately, the par- 
lor-fire had died out, and she was advised to 
seat herself in this more humble apartment 
while the parlor-fire was being relit. In 
this way, she became an object of attention 
to the greater portion of the household. 
The servant-maid looked at her, and the 
mistress examined her features, while the 
host, also, made his observations, from a 
distance. Rather to her annoyance, she 
found that Wynne greeted these people at 
the inn as if they were old friends—which 
they really were, or, at least, old acquaint- 
ances. 

“How are you, Mr. Drover—glad to see 
you looking so well and hearty, Mrs. Dro- 
ver,” he said, accosting the host and hostess, 
cheerily. 

“ Well, Wynne, who'd have thought of 
your coming by here to-day!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Drover. “And how are you all at 
Tilby, and at Larch Grove? Dear, dear! I 
haven’t seen a creature from that side this 
age!” 

“We are all much as usual, thank ye,” 
said Wynne, begging Miss Price’s pardon, 
as he advanced to light his pipe at the fire, 
and then going into the outer passage to 
smoke it and chat with Drover. 

“You're from Tilby, too, no doubt, 
ma’am?” said Mrs. Drover, addressing 
Miss Price, after a survey of the small feet 
resting on the fender. 

“Not exactly,” answered Miss Price, 
hoping to evade the curiosity apparent in the 
woman’s face. 

“‘ Maybe you know Larch Grove?” was 
the next question, and it sent the blood all 
rushing from her heart. 

“ Yes, I know it.” 

“Ah, many a pleasant hour I had there 
five-and-twenty years ago ; I was housemaid 
in it, miss, and I often nursed little Master 
Nol—not that he’s little now, for I saw him 
about three years ago, and he was as fine a 
gentleman as I’d wish to see. I love to meet 
any one from poor old Tilby. What shall I 
get ready for dinner, miss?” 

“T shall only have a biscuit and wine,” 
answered the poor girl, very faintly. 


And then there was more talk about Larch 





,Grove, and questions asked and answered ; 
|until Mrs. Drover, becoming more inquisi- 
tive every moment, went out to the passage 
and asked Wynne all about the young lady, 
and who she was, and where she was going 
to. At first, David would not tell anything 
at all satisfactory, but on receiving a great 
mug of ale, he changed his mind, and grew 
more confidential—for, after all, where was 
the necessity of being so close about the 
business with people who never went near 
Tilby? So when the parlor-fire was lit up, 
and Miss Price had betaken herself to eat 
her biscuit and drink her wine in private, he 
and the Drovers got into great chat, accord- 
ing as beer was consumed, and brandy added 
to the entertainment. 

“ And so the poor young lady is going to 
America, friendless, and maybe not much 
money either, David, Did you ever hear if 


she had got anything worth speaking of P” 


said Mrs. Drover. 

“She got upwards of a hundred pounds, 
besides her half-year’s salary, that was near 
being due,” replied Wynne, emptying a sec- 
ond glass of brandy. “Mr. Lipwell’s as 
generous a man as there is under the sun.” 

“She has very little luggage,” observed 
Mrs. Drover. 

“That’s her own fancy; she might have 
got plenty of clothes, if she liked.” 

After a good while of this kind of ques- 
tioning and answering, Mrs. Drover, not 
feeling the same respect as before for the 
young traveller in the parlor, went in to sit 
with her, and see that she was comfortable. 
And it so happened, that the half-hour al- 
lotted for the wayfarers to dine, passed away, 
and the coach was put in readiness for its 
onward journey; and the dusk of the win- 
ter’s evening was already stealing over the 
landscape; but neither David Wynne nor 
Miss Price were in or on the coach hen it 
set of from Coyle that afternoon. 

. * 

Mr. Lipwell had Si adadal himself 
warmly on getting rid of the governess with- 
out more trouble and exposure. Indeed, 
from her demeanor throughout the business, 
he rather supposed her to be either half- 
witted or devoid of natural feeling. She 
had appeared so strange—so undemonstra- 
tive—so impassive. It had been impossible 
to exasperate her into reproaches, or tears, 
or hysterics. She had agreed to leave Larch 
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Grove and go abroad without a remonstrance 
or a murmur; and she had been given a 
letter of recommendation to an old Larch 
Grove servant, now comfortably settled in 
Canada, and everything possible done to ease 
Mr. Lipwell’s conscience. What had be- 
come of his son he knew not; it was grievous 
to him to think of possessing such a son; 
for he hated the Lipwell name to be con- 
nected with disgraceful practices. He was 
thus thinking how well it was that Miss 
Price had gone away so quietly, when a let- 
ter reached him from David Wynne that 
upset all his calculations. It contained these 
words :— 


“ HONORED Sir,—I regret to say that 
Miss Price has escaped with all the money 
you gave her, greatly to my perturbation of 
mind and sorrow of heart, on account of your 
respected feelings in the matter. Search has 
been instituted everywhere, without avail; 
no trace of her has been found anywhere. 
The coach, as you are aware, stopped to dine 
at Coyle, as is the general rule, and while 
we were stopping there, she feigned sudden 
illness—it couldn’t have been reality, as was 
afterwards proved—and objected to contin- 
uing her journey for that day ; so, of course, 
I'couldn’t help agreeing to her stratagem, 
and allowed her to stay for the night at the 
inn there (which is kept by Richard Drover, 
who is married to Patty Marcumont, that 
was living in my time in Larch Grove), 
and next morning she was nowhere to be 
found! In dismay, I sought diligently 
through the neighborhood for tidings of her, 
but totally devoid of success. The night 
had turned out fearfully wild, as, perhaps, 
you may recollect, honored sir. Heavy 
masses of cloud obscured the sky; there 
was no moon nor star visible, and the wind 
howled most awful to listen to; a thick rain, 
also fell rapidly ; how she could have gone 
afoot such weather, is beyond my compre- 
hension, and taking the money too, which 
was highly dishonorable to my mind; but 
what eould be expected from sucha person ? 
I cannot say how grieved I feel at such a 
termination to your excellent intentions re- 
specting this young woman. It has struck 
me that she might have thrown herself into 
the river that runs close by Coyle, which is 
much swollen now, and very turbulent to 
look at; but Iam waiting here to reccive 
further instructions from yourself; and if 

ou’ll excuse the liberty, maybe you had 

etter come to Coyle yourself, and see what 
had best be done.—Your obedient and faith- 
ful servant, 


* Davip WYNNE.” 
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This was very bad news indeed ; Mr. Lip- 
well read the letter in a state of much agi- 
tation. The idea of Miss Price having com- 
mitted suicide was very awful. He dared 
not mention a word of Wynne’s letter to his 
wife, but taking refuge in that general term, 
‘“‘ going from home on business,” which hus+ 
bands make use of when they don’t wish to 
tell their wives why they are really betaking 
themselves to distant regions, he set off as 
soon as possible for Coyle. There he met 
David, who entered more fully into particu- 
lars respecting the mysterious disappearance 
of Miss Price. The Drovers offered every 
assistance in their power, but no success at- 
tended the search for the missing one. No 
coach or other public conveyance had carried 
the fugitive to London, or elsewhere; no 
young woman of respectable appearance, 
wearing a dark dress and plain straw bon- 
net, trimmed with spotted brown ribbon, 
had been seen walking by herself anywhere. 
The river near Coyle was dragged, but no 
dead body recovered from its waters; per- 
haps it had been carried miles away by the 
strong current. 

“This is an unfortunate business, Wynne,” 
said Mr. Lipwell, dejectedly. “ If Ithought 
the girl was safe, I would not so much mind 
her escaping, but ——” 

‘‘ Safe, sir! what could happen to her with- 
out people knowing something of it?” re+ 
plied Wynne. “ Depend upon it, she’s safe 
enough—no fear of that.” 

“Do you think Drover would object to 
our searching his premises ? ” 

“Qh, no, sir,” returned Wynne, without 
the least change of countenance; “I am 
sure you may go all over the house from top 
to bottom.” 

Wynne, thereupon withdrew, to commu- 
nicate with the host and hostess of the inn, 
and in a few moments after Mrs. Drover 
bustled in, looking most obliging and rea+ 
sonable, and offering to conduct Mr. Lipwell 
over every room in the house. Up-stairs and 
down-stairs they went, peering into closets, 
garrets, lock-up rooms, coal vaults, sculleries, 
No trace of the young woman anywhere: 
The outer door of the inn had been found 
ajar, Mrs. Drover said, the morning on which 
she was missed, and as no one had seen her 
pass out, it was to be concluded that she had 
made her escape before daylight — perhaps, 
in the middle of the night. Perhaps so, 
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Mr. Lipwell was by no means easy in his 

mind. Some terrible thoughts had taken 
possession of him, but he tried to banish 
them—tried to believe she had run away with 
all her money, and was safe somewhere— 
anywhere. Could there have been a secret 
correspondence between her and his son? 
In spite of her assurances to the contrary, 
could she have known where he was abroad, 
and laid a scheme to join him there? 
- There was evidently no use in searching 
round Coyle any further ; so Mr. Lipwell and 
Wynne returned home, each keeping the 
secret closely in his own breast, even from 
his wife. 

It was long before any tidings were heard 
of Oliver Lipwell, and when he made his ap- 
pearance at last at Larch Grove, he looked 
haggard, ill-dressed, and wretched. He said 
he had only recovered from a violent fever, 
caught at Rome, and had for weeks been in- 
sensible or delirious. He was obliged to 
put the best face he could upon affairs, and 
state what was most prudent to his father 
respecting Miss Price. His step-mother, 
who had never been disposed to like him, 
now treated him very coldly; so that along 
with whatever feelings of remorse and self- 
reproach that his own conscience gave him, 
he had to endure much from his father and 
his father’s wife. But he confided his un- 
happiness to no one, even in his most un- 
guarded moments ; and like many individu- 
als of a low class of mind, he endeavored to 
stifle the little feeling nature had endowed 
him with, his selfishness and sensuality mak- 
ing it hard for him to bear even that much. 
Thus he frequented Tilby Hotel oftener than 
ever, drinking more and more brandy, and 
sometimes sitting up whole nights carousing 
uproariously. 

Meanwhile that story rumored through 
Tilby about the Larch Grove governess 
turned out of the house mysteriously, and 
despatched to America or Australia, at Mr. 
Lipwell’s expense, was dying away from day 
to day. Sarah Price, by father or mother, 
had no relatives or friends that cared to de- 
mand her whereabouts with anxiety. The 
Superior of the Bereft Orphan’s Home would 
indeed have been sorry to know her fate, but 
she had too much to do to enter into inqui- 
ries respecting young people once provided 
for and sent out upon the world to push their 
own way through life, 
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How many mysteries are there that fade 
from men’s minds unsolved? How many 
crimes perpetrated in the depths of night or 
height of noonday that are never revealed ? 
Oh, awful day, when churchyard graves will 
give up their dead, and corpses rise from 
ocean caves, and skeletons start up in spots 
never before known to contain remains of 
human form ! 


CHAPTER VII. 
LITTLE FLAGGS AT THE ALMSHOUSE. 

LITTLE FLAGGs grew day by day, thriv- 
ingly, under Suky Sparrow’s care ; and Mrs. 
Wynne might have been observed coming 
oftener into the yard than heretofore, though 
she would not acknowledge, even to herself, 
that it was with reference to the foundling, 
which it really was. Suky Sparrow fared all 
the better for the trouble she took with her 
young charge, and got more presents of tea 
and sugar than ever before, while it was won- 
derful how many oranges and cakes the ma- 
tron always happened to have in her pockets 
just when she came to see how the child was 
getting on. Wynne himself, however, was 
a long time before he would vouchsafe it 
anything but scowls and gruff words, which 
were extended even to Suky ; but by degrees 
he learned to tolerate it, though he never 
could be prevailed upon to regard it kindly. 
When it began to run about and speak, it 
made friends for itself very quickly all 
through the yards and wards ; and one par- 
ticular day, when it betrayed an inclination 
to accompany Mrs. Wynne to the “ dwelling- 
house” (as the matron’s apartments were 
designated), she was so much flattered, that 
she conveyed it to her own parlor, and set 
it amongst her own little girls, who quickly 
made a plaything of it, the youngest, in par- 
ticular, raising loud lamentations when it 
was conveyed away again. 

‘¢ Tt will come back another time, mamma’s 
own pet,” said Mrs. Wynne, fondly kissing 
her fat, screaming child; ‘“ to-morrow it 
shall return — there’s a darling, doty, pre- 
cious!” And then the screaming dwindled 
down to great sobs, indicative of a breaking 
heart, while Suky Sparrow’s retreating foot- 
steps sounded fainter and fainter. So the 
animated plaything had to be brought back 
duly next day, and the day after, till this daily 
visit of Little Flaggs was regarded quite as a 
regular institution, Suky now ventured to 
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observe, that a little white frock would look 


resumed Mrs. Blackly, “ where may you and 


“uncommon nice” on her charge, when she | 1 be when she is a grown-up woman ? ® & 


was thus honered by being taken to the 


“Here, just as we are now, as likely as 


dwelling-house, upon which Mrs. Wynne at anything else,” said Suky. ‘People live a 


first replied scoffingly, but at length agreed | 


to give the child one that was too small for 
her own children; and this was followed by 
sundry other presents of clothes, till the poor 
foundling looked quite genteel — if we may 
be permitted to use the old-fashioned term. 
She looked like a little spirit sent down into 
that dim yard of the almshouse, where all 
were old, or decrepit, or idiotic, but herself; 
and the inmates grew to love her for her 
sweet temper and pretty ways. Old Tim 
Phipps—half silly from the effects of epilep- 
tic fits, notched sticks curiously for her ; and 
the poor idiot, Sally Bird, could be seen 
often walking round the yard with the child 
in her arms, its tiny hands resting confid- 
ingly on the brown neck, tanned and weath- 
er-beaten, till it looked like leather, or strok- 
ing the coarse, cropped hair. So far Little 
Flaggs led the life of a young princess ; no- 
body thwarted her; her attendants were 
numerous, and every want that she felt was 
supplied. Happy are the days of childhood, 
when homage is paid to weakness and inno- 
cence. 

Suky Sparrow felt particular pride in dress- 
ing her charge carefully on board-days, and 
her old heart was glad when Mr. Lipwell or 
Sir Thomas Combely passed the child with 
a kind word or pleasant smile of recognition ; 
she was taught to answer these salutations 
with a respectful courtesey, like the other fe- 
male inmates of the establishment. It was 
only on board-days that Wynne was civil to 
the foundling. When he saw Mr. Lipwell pay- 
ing her attention, he would follow his exam- 
ple and make jocund observations to her, 
patting her on the head, or stroking her 
cheek paternally. 

*‘ She’ll be a great beauty when she grows 
up, Mrs. Blackly,” said Suky one day to the 
cook, 

“It’s likely she may; but pretty children 
don’t often turn out handsome men or wo- 
men.” 

“But Mary is growing better looking 
every day. Whata pity she isn’t some grand 
person’s child, they’d think so much of her ; 
and you know by and by maybe her beauty 
will only be a drawback to her.” 

“It’s time enough to think of that, Suky,” 
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long time when they don’t care whether they 
are living or dead.” 

With the daily visits to the little Wynnes, 
and the good-will of her companions in the 
almshouse, the child’s life passed happily 
from season to season ; till from the totter- 
ing step of infancy, she advaneed to the 
sturdy walk of riper childhood, wielding a 
sort of despotism over her, seniors. No 
other foundling appeared at the asylum; 
she reigned there supreme. The Miss 
Wynnes petitioned their, mother to let her 
learn to read and write with them, and after 
a time this was agreed to, as it was found 
that it would be of advantage to the young- 
est child to have a companion in her studies. 
Up to her seventh year, Little Flaggs was as 
happy as a queen, but after that came a 
change. Mrs. Wynne began to think it‘in- 
judicious to allow her any longer to associate 
familiarly with her own daughters ; it might 
lead to ill results on both sides. 

A dark day arrived when the child was not 
to go to the dwelling-house at the usual 
hour; but a sort of compromise was made, 
which permitted her to go that evening to 
tea. Next day she neither went in the morn- 
ing nor evening, nor never again except when 
summoned there on business by the matron. 
It was necessary, now, to let Mary Flaggs 
understand that she was by no means on an 
equal footing with her former playmates. 
This change was a great blow to her; at 
first she could scarcely comprehend it. Day 
after day she sat in the yard, with eyes fixed 
upon the distant windows of the Wynnes’ 
apartments, vainly watching for a glimpse 
of her former friends. Never did lover watch 
his lady’s bower with more longing gaze, 
than did this poor child contemplate those 
glistening panes. 

“‘ Suky, am I never to go any more to the 
dwelling-house ?” she asked one day after 
the great clock had struck the hour which 
had formerly been the signal for her to re- 
pair thither. 

“‘ No, never again, it’s like.” 

“But why not? Did [ do anything 
wrong ? ” 

“No; but you’re not grand enough to 
keep company with the Miss Wynnes ; they 
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are young ladies; their father was a butler, 
and their mother a héusemaid, but nobody 
knows who your father and mother was.” 

Little Flaggs did not understand the iron- 
ieal tendency of this speech ; she received it 
all literally, and was very downcast. Per- 
haps this was the first draught she drank 
of the world’s disappointments ; it tasted 
very bitter to her. Suky Sparrow was then 
called upon to amuse and divert her from 
dwelling too deeply on her bereavement ; and 
all the wonderful stories that the old woman 
related, both of fact and fiction, were tre- 
mendous to think of. Although generally 
joyous-spirited enough, Little Flaggs had, 
nevertheless, her fits of gloom and nervous- 
ness, strange in so younga child. She would 
sit for hours listening to fuky’s tales of mur- 
ders committed at wayside inns, or ghosts 
that were known to haunt particular locali- 
ties, and then she was contented enough; 
but Suky could not tell stories forever ; there 
were times when poor little Mary must be 
left to herself and her own thoughts, and 
then she began to weave little romances in 
her own head, and build castles in the 
air. 
“Do you think I'll live here all my life ? ” 
she asked Suky one day, after a long fit of 
musing. 

“ Well, I don’t suppose you will,” replied 
Suky. “ Would you like to go away?” 

“Not now; but when I am grown up I 
would.” 

“That’s a long way off, Mary. Go and 
get your book, and reud out of it,” said Suky, 
drawing forth her knitting, and retiring to a 
shady part of the yard, where the day’s sun- 
beams had not yet begun to pour fiercely. 
Little Flaggs did as she was desired; for 
reading was a great pleasure to her, and she 
commenced edifying her nurse, by reading 
out a terrible story of highwaymen and bur- 
glars, which was a great favorite at the alms- 
house. Soon there was quite a crowd of crip- 
ples and old people gathered round her to 
listen, and she felt very proud of being able 
to amuse them. 

“Bless your clever head!” murmured 
Suky, as she went on, never pausing at a 
word, however pollysyllabled. ‘The chap- 
lain himself couldn’t read better than 
that!” 

So the child read on, page after page, be- 
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ing interrupted now and then by the vacant 
laugh of an idiot, or the gabbling of some 
unmeaning nonsense. The hot sun beamed 
on the yard; the huge chimney of the kitchen 
boiler sent forth volumes of dense, sooty- 
smelling smoke ; the noise of spinning-ma- 
chines and weavers’ looms at work sounded 
from those portions of the building devoted 
to industry, while, ever and anon, could be 
heard the distant shout and song of some 
maniac too dangerous to be admitted to the 
general yard. This was the last day, how- 
ever, that Little Flaggs was allowed to read 
out about the highwaymen, as David 
Wynne’s mother arrived on a visit at the 
dwelling-house ; and she, being of serious 
principles, strongly objected to such litera- 
ture, substituting in its stead stories of a 
graver cast, which, we regret to say, were 
considered very uninteresting in the yard. 

Old Mrs. Wynne was a very small woman, 
scarcely four feet nine inches high, and pro- 
portionately slight in figure. She was now 
a very sedate, prim little body, though she 
had made a runaway match at eighteen, while 
yet in her apprenticeship to a milliner at 
Hull, and had committed a great many frol- 
icsome pranks in her youth, which no one 
would believe who saw her in her sixty-ninth 
year, dressed in her simple black garments, 
relieved by snowy cap and collar, her face 
wearing an expression of gravity bordering 
almost upon severity. She was very anx- 
ious about the spiritual welfare of the pau- 
pers, and it was to her that the poor found- 
ling owed her first religious instruction, 
beyond the few simple prayers taught her by 
her nurse. The old woman insisted that 
Little Flaggs should be taken to church 
every Sunday, and made to attend a Sunday 
School class, where she learned the Cate- 
chism and Bible texts, and was becoming 
speedily quite a little scholar. In all her 
dreams of ambition, the child never went be- 
yond hoping that she might be ultimately 
raised to the rank of dressmaker or lady’s 
maid, and some wild schemes had already 
entered her head of benefiting Suky Spar- 
row and various other almshouse friends, 
when she should be able to earn her own 
bread. Would her old nurse ever want for 
tea when she was grown up; or would Paul 
Watts then have to grumble because he 
never got a bit of tobacco P 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FATAL 8HOT. 

ALL Tilby was in excitement; masses of 
people filled the streets—some stopping to 
talk in groups, some hurrying in a long line 
in a particular direction. Fright, curiosity— 
agitation of some kind, was pictured on al- 
most every countenance. The cause was 
this; a duel had been fought that morning 
between Oliver Lipwell and a young man 
of inferior rank in the neighborhood. A 
drunken quarrel had ended thus; and news 
had flown all round, that the heir of Larch 
Grove was being carried all but lifeless into 
town. Everybody was out of doors—every 
tongue was busy. Such an end for Mr. 
Lipwell’s only son! David Wynne felt that 
he had a better right to be in a fuss and a 
fume than any one not actually connected 


with the family,” and he rather resented | 
the interest in the matter displayed by other 


townsmen, though, probably, he would have 
been equally annoyed had they proved them- 
selves indifferent upon such an occasion, 


Mrs. Wynne had clapped her hands and 


raised loud lamentations when she heard the | 


“T feel as if there was much danger my- 
self,” continued Oliver, speaking feebly; 
and then, after a pause, he added, “Can I 
trust you, David, with a few words in pri- 
vate?” 

“Oh, dear! yes, sir—any word you like; 
you know I’m close as iron.” : 

“Well, let the doctor know I wish to 
‘speak with you alone.” 

Wynne, thereupon, grew very important, 
requesting Dr. Lawrence and his wife to 
leave the apartment for a few minutes, and 
allow Mr. Lipwell and himself to say a few 
words together in private. They accordingly » 
quitted the room, and honorably left even 
the outside lobby, lest stray words might 
reach them there; but scarcely had they 
done so, than a waiter, named Matthew 
Drover, who had heard that Wynne and the 
wounded man were about to hold a secret 
conference, stepped noiselessly up to the 
door, and with ear pressed against the key- 
hole, listened attentively, and with the keen 
hearing common to serving-men, to any, 
words that might be dropped loud enough 





to reach him where he was stationed. 





news ; for like most women, she had always | “Weare alone now ? ” said Oliver Lipwell, 
taken the part of poor Mr. Nol, because he looking cautiously round the room, while the 
was handsome and a scamp, and unable to first flush of fever was glowing on his cheek 
conduct himself like other sober-going men. | —its first flash beaming in his eye. Anun- 
Not dead, but nearly insensible: the huge | natural strength was accorded to him while 
young man, two hours before full of strength he spoke. 
and daring, now entered Tilby, borne slowly| ‘ Yes—all safe, sir,” replied Wynne. 
by many hands. He was conveyed at once} Another pause now. 
to his old haunt, the Combely Arms, there to} “ You remember Miss Price, Wynne—the 
await medical advice, while a messenger was governess that was at Larch Grove eight 
despatched with the ill news to Larch Grove; years ago?” asked Lipwell, making an ef- 
and meanwhile, David Wynne and his wife fort to speak calmly. 
stationed themselves beside his couch with| ‘Yes, sir, most certainly,” said David, 
unaffected concern. The remgdies to restore | feeling rather surprised and taken aback. 
consciousness were followed at length by| ‘I have never yet spoken to you of this 
success; and young Lipwell récognized | young lady,” continued Oliver; ‘“ but my 
Wynne, to whom he extended his hand | father told me how you were commissioned 
feebly. |to see that she left England, and that she 
“This has been an unlucky business, | escaped your vigilance, carrying with her 
David,” he said in a low tone. ‘I feel that: whatever money my father had given her.” 





I am sinking fast.” 

‘‘Very unlucky, indeed, Mr. Nol,” said 
Wynne ; “ but.there may be no danger after 
all. These sort of wounds aint always so 
bad as they seem.” 

Right .well David knew that the young 
man would never leave that couch a living 
man; but what was the use of frightening 
the poor fellow, he thought. 


“‘Tt’s a fact, sir,” said Wynne. ‘ 

‘On your oath, Wynne—on your oath, 
as you know you are speaking to a dying 
man?” 

“ As far as I can say to my knowledge, 
sir.” 

“On your oath—no hesitation, Wynne— 
you believe that this young lady escaped 
| alive from Coyle.” 
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“Mr. Nol, surely, sir you can’t 

“ Never mind what I think or mean ; only 
answer my questions truthfully. Do you con- 
sider this young lady to be living or dead?” 

“Not living now, sir—she would have 
been heard of before this, if she was, no 
doubt.” 

“But we have no proof of her death; she 
may turn up yet.” 

“Never, sir,” said Wynne, confidently. 
“Depend upon it, she’ll never trouble us 
more.” 

“ But, I say, there is no certainty of her 
death. Listen, David. I believe myself to 
be dying—I may not live even to meet my 
father ; and in case of my death, I wish you 
to tell him from me that Sarah Price was 
my wife—lawfully married in London, at 
St. Mark’s Church.” 

“ Married, sir!” 

“ Yes ; do not take up my time with excla- | 
mations. I regretted this step bitterly after-| 
wards—knowing my father’s great pride—| 
shis wish that I should marry a person of | 
rank; yet I would have braved his anger | 
and confessed the whole truth, had it been, 
possible for me to discover what had become | 
of her. It sometimes struck me, Wynne, | 
that she might not have run away at all—'’ 
that—that she was dead, and that you and, 
my father knew it.” | 

Wynne shook his head positively, never, 
flinching from the wounded man’s feverish | 
gaze. 

“Tt's alla mystery, sir; there’s nothing’ 
certain in the matter.” | 

“If I die, Wynne, tell my father of my) 
marriage ; if I live, you may keep it secret.” | 

“But, unless the lady turns up, as you, 
say, I needn’t tell it in any case, sir?” =| 

“ Perhaps not—except for the sake of her | 
character.” 

“ Ah, sir, it has all died away about the 
poor lady now—you’d scarce hear her men- 
tioned.” 

“ I suppose not—what a twinge I felt then ; 
hand me the water, my throat burns!” 

Very soon after speaking thus much, and 
a little more, Lipwell fell into a sleep, which 
ended in a heavy stupor, from which he 
never was afterwards roused. By the time 
his father and step-mother arrived at Tilby, 
he was utterly insensible—and on the follow- 
ing afternoon, he ceased to breathe. People 
in the neighborhood said it was well for; 
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his family that he had been thus taken away ; 
for he was fast running to destruction; 
since boyhood he had reflected neither 
honor nor credit to the name of Lipwell. 
But his father thought differently. All his 
former unkind treatment of this unfortunate 
son rose up bitterly to reproach him. Never 
did man grieve more deeply than Mr. Lipwell. 
From the day of that large funeral, when 
long strings of tenants flocked to pay tribute 
rather to the living than the dead, he was 
never seen to hold up his head as of old. 
The iron-gray hair became rapidly white; 
the lithe figure, that for so many years had 
defied the hand of time, became suddenly 
stooped. He was, indeed, an altered man. 

His two daughters now assumed a greater 
degree of importance than before in the eyes 
of the neighborhood—the elder one being 
regarded as heiress to the estates of Larch 
Grove. Mrs. Lipwell also became more ac- 
tive than formerly in the management of af- 
fairs at the Grove—her husband having lost 
much of his activity and energy, though he 
still attended the board-days at the Alms- 
house with his accustomed regularity, and 
seemed to find pleasure in talking to Wynne 
of the past ; but Wynne never told him the 
secret confided to him by Mr. Oliver on his 
death-bed. David was a shrewd man, rarely 
speaking of matters unadvisedly to his supe- 
riors, and gifted with sufficient understand. 
ing to know that the bearer of unwelcome 
tidings is often considered responsible for 
the evil news imparted by him. He would 
let Mr. Lipwell grieve for his lost son in 
peace; and agree with all his sentiments re- 
specting him—even declaring that it was his 
full belief (which was an untruth) that had 
he been spared he would have been an orna- 
ment to his name. 

He had always thought, he said, that there 
was much of talent and sense in Mr. Oliver, 
only waiting to be drawn out by some oppor- 
tunity. Had he got a seat in Parliament, 
or anything of that sort, people would have 
seen how he would have shone. 

“Indeed, Wynne, I have sometimes 
thought that myself,” said poor Mr. Lipwell ; 
“T often think I should have acted differ- 
ently to my son. I believe I have alto- 
gether been to blame myself for all his fol- 
lies.” 

“Oh, dear, no, Mr. Lipwell. No father 
could have been kinder than you were,” re- 
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sumed Wynne, quickly. ‘“ You know young 
men will be young men. It’s my belief, it’s 
all chance how they turn out—parents are 
not so responsible as people imagine for 
their children’s good or ill behavior. Why, 
sir, I’ve known sons that were brought up as 
prim and regular as ever you saw turn out 
monstrous scapegraces.” 

And thus Mr. Lipwell allowed Wynne to 
pour words of honeyed flattery into his 
ears—and they were sweet to listen to— 
though he was not fool enough to believe 
them, or even to believe that Wynne be- 
lieved them. But, are we not nearly all 
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weak enough to be soothed by humbug now 
and then—cajoled out of our senses? A 
fine monument was erected to the. memory 
of Oliver Lipwell in the quiet little church 
at Larch Grove. There it stood, just facing 
the Lipwell pew; and for a long while the 
father could not bear to look at it; but 
neither Mrs. Lipwell nor her daughters 
minded it particularly, except that, during 
a long sermon, the young ladies, perhaps, 
used to read the inscription five or six times 
over, knowing the exact length of time it 
took to doso, an@vhoping thereby to beguile 
the dreary time. 





Waren Laxes.—In No. 965 of the Living 
Age is an article upon the “ Wonderful Walled 
Lake in Wright Co., Iowa,” which is mentioned 
as a curiosity of singular interest, and as having 
been the product of human skill. 

About four years since, a nearly similar ac- 
count went the rounds of the newspapers ; and 
noticing, from various comments, that this wall 
formation was attributed to the skill of some 
aboriginal race, I requested Professor Daniels, 
our State Geologist, who, I was informed, had 
met with numerous works of this kind in his 
professional excursions in the West, to write an 
explanation of the process by which this stone 
formation had been constructed, and I herewith 
enclose a copy of his paper upon the subject. 

It is very pleasant to have visits from our 
distant Eastern friends, and we believe that.a 
trip into this broad prairie region of the West 
cannot prove otherwise than beneficial to our 
staid Atlantic cousins; but to induce them to 
make a thousand-mile trip to see a lake fortified 
by a parapet of stone,—the work of the Aztecs, 
or perhaps nearer relatives of Father Noah,—is 
a little too practical a joke to be enjoyed as 
Sunny, and so it seems proper to prick this curi- 
osity bubble. " 
“* Madison, Wisconsin, July, 1858, 

“T have just read the notice of a Walled 
Lake in Wright County, Iowa, to which you 
called my attention. I recognize in the descrip- 
tion a phenomenon common in the North-West, 
though perhaps rarely exhibited as perfectly as 
in the case here stated. Walls similar to that 
described occur around many of our lakes, and 
around marshes which have been lakes at a 
comparatively recent period. 

“Those walls are usually composed of boul- 
ders, and exhibit varying degrees of regularity, 
from mere confused heaps of rock to the com- 
pact structure and appearance of an artificial 
wall. They are due to the conjoint action of 
those potent agencies, ice and water, acting upon 
the drift formation which is always found where 
those walled lakes occur. 

“ Let us suppose a lake occupying a basin sur- 
rounded by banks of drift. Let it be understood 
that the drift of this region consists of alternat- 
ing beds of sand, gravel, and clay, intermingled 
with boulders. The action of the waves and 








falling rains upon the banks will remove the 
lighter and finer particles from year to year far 
into the lake. The boulders commingled with 
the fine material, being heavy and difficult of 
transport, will drop down nearly at the points 
where they lay, and remain scattered along the 
margin of the lake. 

“ If now the lake is frozen, the expansive force 
of the ice pushes up everything movable near 
the shore, and forms a ridge at the uttermost 
limit reached by the congealed water in expand- 
ing. This ridge will consist mainly of boulders, 
covered by and mixed with sand, gravel, and the 
exuvig of the shore. When the ice melts, every- 
thing but the boulders is soon washed away on 
the side of the ridge towards the lake, and the 
boulders are there exposed, forming a rough 
wall; subsequent congelations crowd the boul- 
ders closer together, against the bank or ridge, 
and render the wall more perfect. In this man- 
ner the lakes of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota have often become girt with walls, having a 
very artificial character, properly referable to 
physical laws operating under peculiar circum- 
stances. 

“ Several other lakes exist in our immediate 
vicinity, around whose shores the parallel ridges 
and lines of boulders mark the ancient action 
of the same causes. The Third Lake exhibits 
this agency very finely, and a very extensive 
marsh, including about fifteen hundred acres of 
bog and peat, ten miles west of this place, 
shows a very splendid specimen of this natural 
wall-building several miles in length. This is 
the case with Lake Menona which forms the 
south-east boundary of our city. This marsh, 
like most other marshes, was the basin of an 
ancient lake, and the distribution of its boulders 
marks its outer limits, It is not uncommon for 
the ridges and walls to be pushed up much higher 
than the adjacent land outside. ‘There is no dif- 
ficulty in supposing, therefore, that the water in 
the lake might thus stand at a level above the 
land beyond the bank beyond its barriers. 

“T see nothing in the lowa case that should 
constitute it an exception. In your minute ob- 
servations in the West, you mast have encoun- 
tered frequent cases of this kind. i 

(Signed) “Epwarp Daniets, 
“ i 
State Geologist.” 
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From The Spectator. 
MR. BORROW’S WILD WALES.* 


Tuts is the first really clever book we re- 
member to have seen in which an honest 
attempt is made to do justice to the Welsh 
character and Welsh literature. If Welsh- 
men had any wish to propitiate the Saxons 
in their favor, they would undoubtedly feel 
considerably indebted to the experienced, 
shrewd, and discerning traveller who passed 
through a great portion of their country on 
foot a few years ago, and now presents the 
world with a most entertaining account of 
his adventures. But we do not believe they 
have any such desire. Their mildest feeling 
towards the Saesneg is that of jealousy and 
aversion, while in many instances this prej- 
udice assumes a much more virulent form, 
and breaks out into uncompromising hatred 
and enmity. The Welsh have not yet rec- 
onciled themselves to be friendly with their 
conquerors. They cling to their language 
with the tenacity peculiar to a conquered 
people; and although they have never 
sought to regain their independence, like the 
Irish, yet no one who has lived among them 
can doubt that they regard themselves as 
a down-trodden nation, and believe that 
“ Wild Wales” has never been the glorious 
land it was since the hateful Saxon subju- 
gated it. This is the feeling among those 
who are thorough-bred Welshmen—in the 
border counties it is far less strongly evinced, 
and those who are Welsh by birth, but have 
mixed much with the English, are rarely 
found to possess any bias whatever against 
the Saesneg. They learn the language will- 
ingly, and eventually get almost ashamed to 
speak their own. But the true Welshman 
can neither endure to hear an Englishman 
speak Welsh, nor will he learn to speak 
English himself. He is very hospitable and 
warm-hearted where he takes a liking, but 
implacabie and a little treacherous, perhaps, 
towards those who awaken his national jeal- 
ousies and resentments. Once make a 
Welshman your friend and he will cling to 
you, and, if need be, fight for you, with im- 
movable fidelity ; but make him your enemy, 
and no lapse of time or change of circum- 
stances will extinguish his animosity. 


* Wild Wales: its People, Language, and 
Scenery. By George Borrow, author of the “ Bi- 
Whble in Spain,” etc. 8 vols) London: John Mur- 
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In the course of Mr. Borrow’s wanderings 
he caught very happily the salient points in 
the Welsh character, and he has depicted 
them with those light free touches which 
none but George Borrow can hit off to such 
perfection. Many a man would have gone 
over the route taken by Mr. Borrow and 
come back with the report that all was bar- 
ren. But “Romany Rye” goes about his 
work after a different method, and, with much 
of the freshness, humor, and geniality of his 
early days, he tells us of the folks he en- 
countered, and the magnificent scenes he 
gazed upon during his light-hearted rovings. 
His knowledge of the Welsh language was 
avery great assistance to him, although more 
than once he came across a rugged “ Cwm- 
raeg,” who refused to answer him, or an- 
swered him in English—unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that a Saxon could speak Welsh. 
His knowledge of old Welsh literature is 
immeasurably greater than that which most 
educated Welshmen possess, and his admi- 
ration for the bards is something wonderful. 
Dafydd av Gwilym he calls “the greatest 
poetical genius that has appeared in Europe 
since the revival of literature ”’—praise that 
we must venture to submit is absurdly ex- 
aggerated, and is certainly more than Welsh- 
men claim for the bard. On several occasions 
Mr. Borrow made troublesome pilgrimages 
to birthplaces of the bards, and nearly 
scratched himself to pieces in scrambling to 
the chair in which Huw Morris used to sit, 
On another day he found out the tombstone 
of this bard, and kissed it reverently—an 
act of devotion which probably no Welsh- 
man ever yet thought of paying to the poet. 
He went some distance out of his way to 
visit the spot where Gronwy Owen was born, 
of whose “ Cywydd y Farn” (Day of Judg- 
ment), he remarks: ‘ The ‘Cywydd of 
Judgment ’ contains some of the finest things 
ever written—that description of the top- 
pling down of the top crag of Snowdon, at 
the Day of Judgment, beats anything in 
Homer.” The figure in question is, no 
doubt, a grand and striking one; but we do 
not know where Mr. Borrow has found the 
‘ description ” he prizes somuch. Here are 
the words :— 

“ Ail i’r ar ael Eryri, 
Cyfartal hoewal a hi; ” 
which Mr. Borrow thus translates: “ The 





ray, 1862. 


brow of Snowdon shall be levelled with the 
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ground, and the eddying waters shall mur- 
mur round it.” This does not totally eclipse 
Homer,—but it is better to find a clever man 
like Mr. Borrow having an undue partiality 
for the Welsh bards than devoting his pow- 
ers, as so many before him have done, to 
turning them into derision. He has taken 
generally an enthusiastic view of the Welsh 
character, that a longer residence among the 
people would have corrected. 

That the Welsh language is slowly dying 
out we areconvinced. Welsh parents begin 
to find that they are doing their children an 
injury if they do not teach them to speak 
English, and when once English is spoken 
Welsh is soon dropped. Mr. Borrow found 
an amusing instance of this near Wrexham. 
Meeting a Welshman he addressed him in 
his own tongue, and received no reply. He 
tried him again, with the same result. The 
unsuspicious Cwmraeg was then taken in by 
the ‘“‘ Romany Rye: ”— 


“For the third time I spoke to him in 
Welsh; whereupon, looking at me with a 
grin of savage contempt, and showing a set 
of teeth like those of a mastiff, he said, 
‘How’s this? why, haven’t you a word of 
English? A pretty fellow you with a long 
coat on your back and no English on your 
tongue. Aint you ashamed of yourself? 
Why, here am Lin a short coat, yet I’d have 
you to know that Ican speak English as 
well as Welsh; ay, and a good deal better.’ 
‘ All people are not equally clebber,’ said I, 
still speaking Welsh. ‘Clebber,’ said he, 
‘clebber! what is clebber? Why can’t you 
say clever? why, I never saw such a low, 
illiterate fellow in my life ;’ and, with these 
words, he turned away, with every mark of 
disdain, and entered a cottage near at hand.” 


Old Welshmen in the north would not 
utter a word of English to save their lives; 
but as the traveller approaches the south he 
finds that the Welsh is less and less in use. 
When Mr. Borrow was at Newport, he heard 
little or no Welsh, though had he been in the 
filthy market of that town on a Saturday he 
might have heard a little spoken. He is 
mistaken, however, in his conjecture that 
“ the people for seven or eight miles to the 
east of Newport speak Welsh, more or less,” 
A few may be able to do so, but by far the 
majority know nothing whatever of the lan- 


guage. It is to be regretted, by the way, | 
that, while Mr. Borrow was at Newport, he | 


did not turn aside to go through Caerleon— 
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once the city of the Romans, and the spot 
where King Arthur held his round table— 
now a half-dilapidated village, but well wor- 
thy of a passing visit. When Tennyson was 
writing his “Idylls of the King,” he took 
up his abode some few days in Caerleon, at 
an inn, where he. was discovered,in conse- 
quence of entering his name in a book kept 
at the little local museum of Roman antiqui- 
ties. The fact, perhaps, is that Mr. Borrow 
was frightened away by the many railroads 
in and around Newport, and was anxious to - 
get beyond the sereech and roar of locomo- 
tives as soon as possible. 

Welshmen generally are Dissenters—a fact 
which the Church may attribute to its own 
half-heartedness and neglect. Wherever a 
clergyman, properly qualified, settles down 
in Wales, he brings the people over to him 
fast; but there are few churches in the coun- 
try and many chapels. The dull, dirty, low 
meeting-place of the Methodists meets one’s 
eye on almost every hill-side and in every 
populated valley; and in dissent, as in all 
other things with which they take up warmly, 
the Welsh are very inflexible, obstinate, and, 
we may add, bigoted. In the course of more 
of his rambles, Mr. Borrow met with one 
Morgan, with whom after his usual manner 
he held a conversation touching Welsh man- 
ners and literature. In the course of bis 
remarks Morgan, being, no doubt, a pep- 
pery man, gave expression to his views in 
these words :— 


“ There are only two churches in the world 
that will take in anybody without asking 
questions, and will never turn them out, 
however bad they may behave; the one is 
the Church of Rome, and the other the 
Church of Canterbury; and if you look into 
the matter you will find that every rogue, 
rascal, and hanged person since the world 
began has belonged to one or other of those 
communions.” 


The venom and ignorance of this onslaught 
give it the appearance of burlesque, but we do 
not in the least doubt that many a Welshman 
would seriously and heartily give his assent 
'to Morgan’s proposition. We have as little 
doubt that the Church itself is responsible 
for this feeling, inasmuch that it has treated 





Wales with great and systematic indifference 
and coldness. The Welsh are essentially a 
warm-hearted, devout, and superstitious race; 
| they will have religion of some kind, and. 
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when once they have embraced a creed they 
will hardly ever forsake it. The Methodists, 
being always on the alert, have, of course, 
made the ground their own, and it will not 
be in the present generation that the Church 
will gain the position it might long ago have 
possessed. 

Mr. Borrow is a capital pedestrian, and 
neyer man enjoyed a ramble through Wales 
more thoroughly than he. He walked from 
Cerrig y Drudion to Bangor, a distance of 
thirty-four miles, in a day, and seemed to 
think nothing of it. Everywhere nearly he 
was well received ; but it is not every tour- 
ist who possesses the complete art of ingra- 
tiating himself like George Borrow. Once, 
happening to open a Welsh Bible in a house 
where he had stopped to halt, his eye fell on 
the words “Gad i mi fyned trwy dy dir,” 
“‘ Let me go through your country.” (Numb. 
xx. 22.) “I may say these words,” said he 
to the woman of the house, “ Let me go 
through your country.” ‘No one will hin- 
der you, sir, for you seem a civil gentleman.” 
True, his Welsh must have been a little out- 
landish, for he acquired it from books, and 
there is almost as great a difference between 
the Welsh of Taliesin and that of modern 
Welshmen, as there is between the Greek of 
Homer and that of the race who now live in 
the “ clime of the unforgotten brave.” But 
he rarely got into a difficulty, and when he 
did he soon got out of it again. He never 
missed an opportunity of learning something 
about the manners and inclinations, the hab- 
its and the character of the people. He con- 
versed with every one, and we must say that 
he was very fortunate in meeting with con- 
versible and humorous persons. We think 
we see the “fine Roman hand” of Mr. Bor- 
row in some of the speeches of his friends ; 
but, at the same time, we feel sure that the 
conversations are, in substance, faithfully 
recorded. Indeed, not the least of the merit 
of the work is its great truthfulness. We 
know some part of the country through which 
Mr. Borrow travelled, and we find that his 
inimitable descriptions bring before the mind 
the land in all its wild and picturesque 
beauty, and the people with their turbulent, 
uncertain, and irascible, yet kindly disposi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Borrow never smoked in the course 
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of his travels; but he heartily enjoyed hi§ 
cup of ale; and sometimes he is rather hard 
on the teetotallers. Once he bought a paper 
of a tramp, which paper, he tells us, “ was 
stuffed with religious and anti-slavery cant, 
and merely wanted a little of the teetotal non- 
sense to be a perfect specimen of humbug.” 
As to sherry, he thinks it a “silly, sickly 
compound, the use of which will transform 
a nation, however bold and warlike by na- 
ture, into a race of sketchers, scribblers, and 
punsters, in fact, into what Englishmen are 
at the present day.” This slashing vigor, 
is very characteristic of George Borrow—he 
ought to have been a Welshman, for he is 
very fond of giving knock-down blows. He 
likes the country and its language, and he is 
very hearty in his likes and dislikes. As it 
is, he has written the best book about Wales 
ever published. It would be easy, perhaps, 
to pick out faults; but the time spent in the 
‘process would be entirely misapplied, and a 
‘fair idea would not be given of the work. 
| We have preferred to judge it as a whole, not 
caring to boggle and wrangle over minor de- 
fects in what is intrinsically good. 

In one of his volumes, Mr. Borrow alludes 
in rather a melancholy strain to the sadness 
which the thought brought him that he has 
undergone much change since his earlier 
years. It must be so, since life and nature 
are with the wise as with the foolish,— 





“We pass ; the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds ; ” 


and it is in the autumn that we delight most 
in recalling the spring. But the changes 
which moved this pleasantest of travellers 
have not extended to his capacity for enjoy- 
ment, to his healthy, vigorous nature, or to 
his power of amusing others. Not many 
writers could afford to begin a chapter like 
this: “ For dinner we had salmon and leg 
of mutton.” Let the tourist who writes his 
yearly volume of superficiality and twaddle 
read George Borrow and envy him! It is 
half a pity that such a man cannot go walk- 
ing about forever, for the benefit of people 
who are not gifted with legs so stout and 
eyes so discerning. May it be long before 
the “ Romany Rye” lays by his satchel and 
his staff, and ceases to interest and instruct 
the world with his narratives of travel! 
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From The Quarterly Review. 


1, The Journal and Correspondence of Wil- 
liam Lord Auckland. By the Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. Vols. III. and IV. 1862. 

2. The Private Diary of Richard Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos. ‘In 3 Vols. 
1862. 


THE class of memoirs to which our atten- 
tion will chiefly be directed in this article 
differs very widely from those which are 
known as illustrating the manners rather 
than the politics of French or German courts: 
This difference is but the reflection of an- 
other ; of that which exists between two quite 
distinct modes of government ; between par- 
liamentary government and closet govern- 
ment; between the mace of the House of 
Commons and the fan of the Duchess de 
Longueville. In French memoirs, politics 
and scandal, the jokes of the salons and the 
counsels of the Cabinet, are inextricably 
mixed up together, and reveal a political sys- 
tem in which the authority exercised under 
free institutions by men had been transferred 
to the art, the tact, and the accomplishments 
of the female sex. If France was a despot- 
ism tempered by cpigrams, it was the life of 
the salons which brought those epigrams to 
perfection ; and the salons thus constituted 
a sort of social Parliament, which, though 
unable to stop the supplies or withhold the 
Mutiny Act, still possessed a formidable 
weapon of offence in the power of making 
the Government ridiculous. England, as 
we need hardly say, has never had a Govern- 
ment of this description. The nearest ap- 
proach to it which she has ever seen was 
under the sway of Charles II., and accord- 
ingly the nearest approach to French memoirs 
which our literature possesses, is in the vol- 
umes of Pepys and Hamilton. Some of the 
characteristics of the reign of Charles IT. re- 
appeared partially and in a very unattractive 
form under the two first Georges, and have 
served to impart a tinge of French color to 
the memoirs which describe their courts. 
But, fortunately for England, neither Wal- 
pole nor his royal master were men of refined 
taste. It would have been hard for a mon- 
arch like Charles II., or a minister like Lord 
Bolingbroke, to resist the charms of those 
beautiful and sprightly girls who sparkle like 
diamonds in all the memoirs of that time. 
Their influence was but small. George L 


and his successor pursued their unwieldy 
‘loves and enjoyed their boorish romps in a 
style not seductive to English gentlemen. 
Politics were surréndered to Walpole; and 
the consequence was that, although there was 
plenty of immorality under those gracious 
sovereigns, yet the feminine element of court 
life had no longer that connection with pub- 
lic policy which once for a brief space it had 
possessed ; and the resemblance to French 
manners in this respect grew less and less 
till it disappeared altogether with the acces- 
sion of George III. 

Thus in that witty and amusing style of 
memoir in which grave and gay are treated 
on the same level, in whick® drawing the 
sword against an enemy or throwing the 
handkerchief to a lady, treaties of peace or 
canons of taste, a fresh famine or a new play, 
are of equal importance, England is unques- 
tionably deficient. We have some such 
memoirs and letters, no doubt, though they 
are not equal to the French. Hamilton and 
Pepys and Walpole and Chesterfield and Sel- 
wyn and Hervey, to say nothing of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Lady Suffolk, Ma- 
dame D’Arblay, and others, have written toa 
certain extent in that style. But these are 
nearly all that we have, and even these be- 
tray their native soil. There is, however, 
another class of memoirs more truly deserv- 
ing the title of political, in which English 
literature is absolutely without a rival: asin 
England alone are to be found the institu- 
tions under which they flourish. We mean 
the diaries, correspondence, and biographies 
of that long succession of eminent public 
men who have conducted our parliamentary 
system during the last hundred years, The 
study of Constitutional Government through 
the medium of these pages is like the con- 
templation of bees under a glass hive. We 
sce the secret and intermittent’ processes by 
which great events have been matured. We 
see how curiously patriotism and selfishness, 
a sincere faith in principles and an obstinate 
love of power, may be united in the same 
men. We see their busy movements to and 
fro, their mines and counter-mines ; the dis- 
gust after failure, the elation after victory. 
We see the strangest inconsistencies and 
contradictions ; and, not losing our faith in 
excellence or greatness, we learn at the same 
time to be more charitable and less credu- 
| lous. 
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In our examination of this class of memoirs, 
we will begin with the accession of George 
IIL, as the epoch at which the memoirs de- 
vote! to court gossip and anecdote may be 
said in general terms to have been replaced 
by matter which is more purely political. 
The character of the memoir affords one suf- 
ficient reason for making that date our start- 
ing-point. But in the character of the pe- 
riod itself we shall find still stronger motives. 

In the first place, from 1715 to 1760 our 
parliamentary contests were, with one excep- 
tion, confined to our parliamentary parties, 
and unconnected with the powers of the 
crown. That exception was a war. When 
George II. heard of any fighting to be done, 
he pricked up his ears and required to have 
a hand in the business. But to all other 
questions he was comparatively indifferent. 
Excise Bills and Septennial Acts wére noth- 
ing to him, and the Tory party, being left 
without a natural head, was reduced either 
to declamation against bribery and perpet- 
ual dictatorship, or to the declaration of opin- 
ions which might have brought the professor 
to the Tower. Throughout the whole pe- 
riod, then, the battles of Parliament were 
fought over particular measures, or were 
mere scrambles for place between the vari- 
ous sections of the Whig party, which did 
not even profess to be separated from each 
other by any distinctions of principle. But 
with the accession of George III. a new po- 
litical element was at once introduced. The 
country seemed only to have been waiting 
for a sovereign who would assert his rights, 
to become the scene of a violent reaction. 
It had never been intended by the leaders 
of the Revolution of 1688 that Parliament 
should rule without the king. The object 
of that great change had been that the king 
should not rule without the Parliament. 
When the house of Hanover was placed upon 
the throne as a further guarantee of these 
principles, the Whig party became the inev- 
itable depository of power. But they had 
gone too far. They had abused the trust 
committed to them ; and now, when a king 
had risen up to restore the balance of the 
constitution, the English nation would sup- 
port him. Thus, we may be sure, reasoned 
a large portion of the public in those days ; 
for on no other hypothesis is the success of 
George III. intelligible. And now began a 
struggle hardly less important in principle 
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than that which took place between Charles 
I. and his Parliament. Toryism had again 
become practical ; it rallied round an actual 
living representative, to whom obedience 
was not treason. Tories either had, or had 
good reason to believe they had, the consti- 
tution on their side. The sovereign was 
young, popular, and bold; and, all things 
considered, the two armies joined battle upon 
far less unequal terms than at first sight we 
might suppose. Our two great political par- 
ties were now, therefore, for the first time 
after nearly eighty years drawn out against 
each other upon a perfectly distinct issue, 
upon a great constitutional question: not 
upon any mere measure, however momentous 
or interesting, but upon the method of gov- 
ernment itself. 

In the second place it is to be observed 
that the history of the reign of George IIL. 
has still to be written. Lord Stanhope brings 
us to the Peace of Versailles. But from 
1783 downwards, we have no History that is 
qualified to rank as a classic. Mr. Massey 
will not in our judgment supply the want; 
though we desire to do full justice to the 
spirited style and generally useful character 
of the volumes which he has already pub- 
lished. There are obvious reasons, there- 
fore, for endeavoring to guage the extent 
and estimate the value of the materials which 
the future historian will command : to ascer- 
tain how much of the rapidly accumulating 
mass of Political Memoirs is useful, and how 
much of it is not; and to classify the works 
in question according to the period of which 
they treat and the tone in which they are 
composed. 

One very marked impression which remains 
upon the mind after the study of any number 
of these memoirs, is that Tradition is gener- 
ally trustworthy. From the first William 
Pitt down to Sir Robert Peel, few statesmen 
emerge from the cross-examination to which 
their characters are submitted in these vol- 
umes either whiter or blacker than before. 
There are exceptions, but the conclusion is 
valuable because it confirms our faith in his- 
tory. We see that acquaintance with the 
private side of a public man’s character, 
while it enables us to fill in particular details, 
leaves the broad outlines untouched. We 
are led to reflect how improbable it is that 
men of eminence, whose lives and actions 
have been exposed to the full light of publie- 
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ity for some thirty or forty years, should be 
greatly misjudged by their contemporaries. 
The existence of political memoirs affords, 
no doubt, an excellent security against false- 
hood. Even an historian who is not very 
anxious for truth, will be checked by the 
knowledge that his misstatements can be 
eonfuted from the papers which are pretty 
certain to emerge, sooner or later, from old 
family repositories ; and we think with Lord 
Hailes, that they who suppress such memoirs 
do all that in them lies to leave history in 
darkness. There is, however, thus much to 
be said, that a limited and partial study of 
these memoirs is worse than no study at all. 
An interested or one-sided writer may con- 
struct any conceivable case upon any ques- 
tion out of these abundant materials, with- 
out a chance of being confuted, except by 
one who knows them all. He who possesses 
that knowledge will be armed against such 
political representations as we too often find 
in the Liberal historians of the present day. 

These memoirs, if read aright, will throw 
great light upon various complicated pas- 
sages of our political and parliamentary 
history, and in many instances materially 
change our opinion of them. But we shall 
usually find that change to be one which 
tends rather to reconcile our previous esti- 
mate of the actors with facts which had per- 
plexed us, than to overthrow that previous 
estimate. On the other hand, it is to be re- 
marked that much more vigilance is neces- 
sary in scanning the accounts of transactions 
than in reading the characters of individuals. 
Writers or editors who are reluctant to libel 
persons, are yet apt to misrepresent events, 
in their anxiety to exhibit their own conduct 
or that of their friends in a favorable light; 
and leaving the reader to draw certain infer- 
ences for himself, they delude themselves 
into the belief that they have avoided all 
personalities, Upon the whole, however, we 
repeat that it is events rather than persons 
which are affected by these publications. 
We have not, after the perusal of some forty 
works of this nature, changed our opinions 
of Lord Chatham, or the Duke of Bedford, 
or Lord Temple; of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, 
Lord Grenville, Mr. Fox, or Mr. Addington. 
But we have changed our opinion of, or 
rather perhaps gained a clearer insight into, 
certain phases of the Catholic question ; cer- 
tain events of the war; some ministerial 


embarrassments, and certain transforma- 
tions of party. 

We gather, indeed, from this course of 
reading, that the boundaries of party have 
been observed much more laxly than some 
modern politicians suppose. The facts which 
show this may be read in any ordinary his- 
tory ; but all which draws attention to those 
facts we find in the political memoir, A 
casual reader of history would see that one 
ministry succeeded another, and that certain 
statesmen were in Cabinet, without thinking, 
perhaps, of inquiring if that is where he 
should expect to see them. But when a 
member of one party passed over into the 
ranks of another, it was, of course, a fine 
theme for political correspondents and dia- 
rists. Yet, whatever the comments they 
provoke, we are startled to find how fre- 
quently and easily events of this nature oc- 
curred or were considered to be ripe for oc- 
currence. Although there was a very clear 
distinction between Whig and Tory on the 
one fundamental principle of the king’s right 
to choose his own ministers, yet individual 
statesmen passed backwards and forwards 
between the two rival camps, without pro- 
voking more or even so much disapproba- 
tion as such conduct would elicit now. 

Public opinion appears to have exercised 
in former days a.very slight influence upon 
the calculations of statesmen. Sometimes, 
indeed, it spoke out with sufficient plainness, 
as against the Excise Bill of Walpole and 
against the India Bill of Fox; but at other 
periods it remained comparatively sluggish, 
and then it seems to have been forgotten. 
Statesmen moved ina small circle, with their 
gaze invariably turned inwards, and seem to 
have judged of men and events by criteria 
of their own. But the opinion of the vulgar 
world not unfrequently set at defiance the 
predictions of the wisest statesmen. Noth- 
ing is more remarkable throughout these 
voluminous memoirs than the contrast which 
they present between the opinions of the 
initiated few and the actual issues of affairs. 
The downfall of ministers, for instance, is 
constantly predicted, because they were de- 
ficient in those qualities which at White’s 
and Brooks’s were held to be essential to 
success—brilliant eloquence, or great con- 
nections, or striking administrative talent. 
The moral support which a ministry derives 





from feeling itself in unison with the pop- 
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ular opinion of the day went for little. Not 
even the large majorities which these doomed 
governments regularly obtained in Parlia- 
ment seem to have affected this prejudice. 
It led the Opposition into a confident way 
of talking, and has introduced into memoirs 
of the time assertions of ministerial weak- 
ness, which, not being founded upon fact, 
are calculated to mislead us very much in 
our estimate of particular transactions. 
Such is one source of error peculiar to 
the political memoirs of this period, which 
is perhaps only to be detected by close study 
of their contents, Another is more obvious. 
We mean that, unless edited with extreme 
care, the journals, letters, and miscellaneous 
remains of public men are sure to represent 
so much of personal prepossession as greatly 
to impair their value for historical purposes. 
The first idea which occurs to the mind of 
any man interested in such subjects, on see- 
ing or hearing of a fresh issue of family 
papers, is that now at length we shall have 
the true history of some hitherto mysterious 
transactions ; that Wwe shall be admitted be- 
hind the scenes, and see the actors in great 
events with their stage costume thrown 
aside. Well, we do see all this ; but in pro- 
portion to the freedom with which transac- 
tions are discussed and motives acknowl- 
edged in such cocuments, is the openness 
with which personal prejudices are indulged 
and political enemies defamed. Thus what 
we gain on one side we are in danger of 
losing on the other. We are certainly ad- 
mitted to disclosures which could never have 
been made in Parliament; but we are also 
distracted by interruptions which greatly 
obscure their moral lesson. The saints of 
old are said to have suffered much from the 
malignity of demons, who would interpose 
themselves between the pages’ of a good 
book and the eyes of the devout reader, 
leading away his thoughts to unholy objects, 
and making the words of truth and wisdom 
unintelligible. The reader of political me- 
moirs is tormented in the same fashion by 
the demons of spite and partiality, which flit 
before his eyes like bats, as he labors to ex- 
tract the truth from some long and confiden- 
tial narrative. The value, therefore, of a 
really honest and competent editor for works 
of this description may be easily understood. 





But it seems very difficult to procure one. 
The task is often undertaken by relations ; | 
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and the relations of a distinguished man are 
prone not only to ascribe an undue impor- 
tance to him and his actions,—and there- 
fore to flood the press with needless and 
trivial matter,—but also to adopt all his 
views, and defend all his fancies with little 
or no examination. Orif the work be con- 
fided to the hands of some professed author, 
he again may naturally be unwilling to dis- 
please his patrons; while the chances are 
that neither the one nor the other possesses 
that minnte knowledge of our parliamentary 
history which is required for the correction 
or modification of ex parte statements, 
When Lady Hester Stanhope was told of the 
publication of the Chatham Correspondence, 
she observed at once that it would be certain 
to mislead the world. Nobody, she said, 
was competent to edit political papers of that 
era; for young men understood neither the 
old phraseology nor the old politics. Lady 
Hester was probably in the right: for it is 
very difficult to tell at this distance of time 
how much, or how little, certain phrases of 
the old school were intended to convey. 

The first batch of our memoirs which ad- 
mit of being marked off by themselves are 
such as relate mainly to the earlier part of 
George the Third’s reign. With the first 
ministry of Mr. Pitt a new state of things 
commenced ; new ideas began to bud; new 
men appeared upon the public scene; anda 
different class of public questions began to 
agitate Parliament. We may safely, there- 
fore, take the previous period as one com- 
plete within itself, with its own particular 
ideas, difficulties, and methods. Some of 
the memoirs which relate to it will, of 
course, run on into the next; and some 
there are which carry us over the whole 
breadth of the reigns of the two last 
Georges. But this does not affect the 
principle of division we have adopted; and 
it will generally be found that such memoirs 
are not equally useful for both the earlier 
and the latter period. One exception, how- 
ever, there is, and that is in that unbroken 
series of family papers which preserve to us 
the memory of the Grenvilles. Stretching 
all the way from the year 1742 to the last 
accession of Lord’ Derby to power, they are 
equally interesting and equally important at 
any point of time as far as 1830. But the 
Diaries and Correspondence of Lord Malmes- 
bury, which rank next in point of duration 
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to the Grenville series, do not throw much 
light upon domestic politics earlier than the 
French Revolution. From 1767 to 1787 
Lord Malmesbury was almost constantly 
abroad. From 1793 to 1796 he was abroad 
again; and it was only during the latter 
years of his life, down to 1812, that he was 
much involved with the political parties of 
the time. But in 1792 and the early part 
of 1793 he was intimately concerned in those 
private negotiations which preceded the 
great Whig secession; and we shall notice 
in its proper place the highly interesting ac- 
count which he has left us of that transac- 
tion. On foreign affairs, of course, he is 
throughout a valuable authority. Running 
nearly parallel with the Malmesbury Papers 
is the Diary and Correspondence of Lord 
Cornwallis. The former begin in 1767, and 
terminate in 1808. The latter extend from 
1776-1805 ; and, like Lord Malmesbury’s, 
their chief value for our present purpose de- 
pends upon their later portions. During 
the earlier part of his career Lord Cornwal- 
lis was in America. From 1786 to 1794 he 
was in India. And though, of course, full 
of very interesting matter, the papers which 
relate to these periods do not afford so much 
material for illustrating the peculiar charac- 
teristics of political memoirs as those which 
relate wholly to domestic politics. The Cor- 
respondence of Burke (1744 to 1797) is sin- 
gularly barren of parliamentary topics till 
after the rise of Mr. Pitt. Both the Memo- 
rials and Correspondence of Fox and the 
Life of Fox, the one edited and the other 
written by Earl Russell, resemble in this 
respect the Correspondence of Burke. They 
are, indeed, full of the Coalition of 1783, on 
which Burke, strange to say, is silent; but 
we find nothing in them to help us in under- 
standing those earlier intrigues of George 
the Third’s reign, the intricacy of which is 
sufficient to daunt the most inquisitive. 
Nevertheless, as Fox was thirteen years in 
Parliament during the first period, his Cor- 
respondence must not be forgotten in enu- 
merating the works which relate to it. He 
entered Parliament, in fact, just as that se- 
ries of wretched squabbles which began with 
the ministry of Lord Bute had been finally 
concluded by the promotion of Lord North 
to the Treasury, during whose long admin- 
istration parties were plainly divided on one 
or two great questions, and few of those 





complications occurred of which we are 
driven to look to private sources for a solu- 
tion. 

The works which more properly belong to 
and illustrate the first twenty years of George 
III. are a certain portion of the Grenville 
annals, and the Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of Lord Chatham, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and Lord Rockingham. These four 
are purely political, and bear directly upon 
the ministerial movements of that quarrel- 
some era. The chief actors in them were 
all at different times in the Cabinet, and 
were, for the most part, leaders. Of course 
both the writers and the editors have a nat- 
ural bias in favor of their own opinions and 
their own heroes. But then that bias is vir- 
tually avowed on the title-page. We know 
that we are going to have the Woburn, the 
Hayes, or the Wentworth, or the Stowe ver- 
sion of a particular epoch submitted to us. 
And, by carefully comparing these sets of 
correspondence, we can arrive at the truth 
on most of the questions to which they re- 
late. But, besides thd&e which have just 
been mentioned, we have other memoirs of 
a less exclusively political character, contain- 
ing, nevertheless, very interesting matter. 
First among these stand Walpole’s Memoirs 
of the Reign of George III., 1760-1783. 
Then we have the celebrated Memoirs of 
Wraxall, 1772-1789, of which one instal- 
ment was published in 1815, and another in 
1836. The later létters of Lord Chester- 
field, those of Lady Suffolk, Lady Hervey, 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, all throw 
some light upon the period ; and as these 
writers were less immediately interested in 
politics, such remarks as they do occasion- 
ally make on the conduct of contemporary 
statesmen are doubly valuable. George Sel- 
wyn’s Correspondence, which extends down 
to 1780, contains no political information. 

It is a curious circumstance that of all 
these works, the two which have been most 
copiously drawn upon by succeeding writers 
are the two which are decidedly least trust- 
worthy,—those of Walpole and of Wraxall. 
The unfitness of either to be accepted as an 
historical witness has been very publicly and 
conclusively demonstrated. Yet we find 
them as unblushingly quoted for party pur- 
poses as if no such exposure had been made. 
Wraxall, however, is valuable to a certain 
extent for his political portraits. We do not 
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mean, of course, that they have any preten- | extend into the third. Among these are the 
sions to stand alongside of the masterpieces Lives of Canning, Wilberforce, Lord Grey, 
of this branch of composition. But they | Lord Eldon, and Lord Sidmouth ; the Diary 
have merit; and Lady Hester Stanhope, | ‘and Correspondence of Lord Colchester, of 
though she contradicted him on one or two) | | Madame d’Arblay, and Miss Knight. Those 
important points, said that his descriptions | which are limited to the period we have just 
were often so good that she should have | defined are the Lives of Pitt, Fox, and Sher- 
liked to make him a duke. But all except ‘idan ; Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig 
these portraits is pure gossip. How many Party ; the Courts and Cabinets of George 
turkeys’ eggs the Duke of Rutland used to/|III.; the Diary and Correspondence of 
eat for breakfast—how much money Fox George Rose; of Lord Auckland, of Lord 
lost to Lord Clermont on a heifer’s capacity | Castlereagh, and the Marquis Wellesley ; 
for turnips—anecdotes of this class, spiced|and the Reminiscences of Lady Hester 
with political scandal, and interspersed with | Stanhope. The line of demarcation be- 
some semi-apocryphal accounts of his own | tween the Pittite and pre-Pittite period is 
adventures in Denmark, form the staple of |marked with curious ‘ distinctness. The 
his memoirs, of which the general impres- | foremost men in the earlier one were Lord 
sion left upon the reader’s mind is that Chatham, Lord Temple, George Grenville, 
here we have not any valuable materials for | the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of Rock- 
history. Walpole’s memoirs are written in |ingham, Edmund Burke, and Lord North. 
a spirit of sour and unscrupulous Whiggism, |Chatham died in 1775, Temple in 1779, 
which has poisoned at the fountain-head the | Grenville in 1770, Bedford in 1771, Rock- 
whole stream of information which descends | | ingham in 1788. Lord North retired from 
from him. On any nicely balanced point we | public life after the rout of the Coalition ; 
should not think of Slowing his evidence to and of the whole phalanx only Mr. Burke 
turn the scale. Even where his representa-| remained. During the first ten years of Mr, 
tions are strengthened by contemporary tes- | Pitt’s administration a new generation of 
timony, we shall generally find that he ex- | statesmen sprang into existence ; and to this 
aggerates. But it has been reserved for an | same eventful period we trace the source of 











eminent Whig writer of our own day to ac- | 


cept him where he stands alone, and to re- 
ject his authority where it is confirmed by 
numbers. Walpole may have exaggerated 
the bad qualities of the Duke of Bedford ; 
but there is, at all events, a preponderance 
of contemporary evidence adverse to the 
noble duke. He abuses in no measured 
terms the ministry of Lord Shelburne ; and 
in this he has but few supporters. Yet Lord 


Russell adopts, with only trifling reserva- | 


tions, his hostile account of Lord Shelburne, 
while he repudiates with disdain his asper- 
sions on the Duke of Bedford. 


The second batch of memoirs which are | 


capable of being classed together date from 
the rise of Mr. Pitt. To these have to be 
added the memoirs which, like the Malmes- 
bury and Cornwallis Correspondence, start 
from an earlier point, but whose chief inter- 
est lies in the subsequent period. This we 
should say, speaking roughly, extends from 
1783 to the termination of the great war ; 


and as we had memoirs relating to the first | 


epoch which ran over into the second, so we 
have memoirs relating to the second which 


more political memoirs than to any other 
period in our annals. Abbott, Scott, Can- 
ning, Rose, and Addington, Castlereagh, 
.Grenville, Wellesley, and Wilberforce, all 
came into the House of Commons about this 
_ time, and have all left materials for memoirs. 
On the Whig side only two men of real em- 
inence made their début within the period— 
Lord Grey and Lord Erskine. Sheridan dates 
from 1780. Eldon was not so much either a 
Whig or a Tory, as a personal adherent of 
‘Lord North: though the Whigs seem to 
have claimed him’as one of themselves after 
| 1783, and to have regarded with anger his 
subsequent desertion to Mr. Pitt. 
| Of this second division of memoirs it is 
difficult to say that one is more trustworthy 
than another. The fullest and most inter- 
esting are the Courts and Cabinets of George 
III., the latter part of Lord Malmesbury’s 
Diary, the Colchester and Auckland Diaries, 
‘the Diary of George Rose, and the Lives of 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Eldon. We still want a 
good Life of Mr. Canning, although Mr. 
Stapleton’s work contains important infor- 
mation. The Life of Lord Sidmouth by his 
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son-in-law, Dean Pellew, though a valuable 
addition to our political literature, is heavy. 
The Lives of Fox and Sheridan, are, the one 
slipshod, and the other (though an interest- 
ing book) ill supplied with state secrets. 
The Castlereagh Papers are protracted to an 
unmanageable bulk. In Wellesley there is 
too much of Asia, and in Wilberforce too 
much of Africa. Of the three lady memoir- 
writers whom we have mentioned, two have 
produced works of considerable interest. 
Unhappily, however, they are not great au- 
thorities on politics, and all their statements 
require to be carefully checked ; Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope in particular, whose wonder- 
fully lively and graphic pictures of the per- 
sons and the society which she had known 
during her residence under Mr. Pitt’s roof 
must be received with extreme caution, 
though on the personal habits and charac- 
ter of Pitt himself she speaks with a weight 
that cannot be disputed. The voluminous 
Diary of Madame D’Arblay is disappointing, 
and yields few materials to the historian ; 
but Miss Knight’s autobiography, though 
we have had occasion to point out in it some 
of those oversights to which all such publi- 
cations are liable, contains much useful mat- 
ter and many most suggestive hints, 

For the third period, that, namely, which 
succeeded the conclusion of the war, bring- 
ing with it both new men and new measures, 
some of the above-mentioned volumes are 
of course as useful as for an earlier stage. 
To the number we ought perhaps to add the 
diaries and letters of Plumer Ward, Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly, and Francis Horner; since the 
first of these extends from the year 1800 to 
1846, the second from 1806 to 1818, and the 
third from 1803 to 1817. The most impor- 
tant of those which relate exclusively to the 
later period are the Courts and Cabinets of 
the Regency, the Memoirs of the Reign of 
George IV., and the Buckingham Diary, all 
Grenville publications; Notes by Sir Rob- 
ert Heron, an old Whig, who sat in Parlia- 
ment from 1812 to 1851; the Memoirs of 
Mackintosh ; the scandalous Diary of Lady 
Charlotte Campbell ; the memoirs left behind 
by the late Sir Robert Peel; Mr. Roebuck’s 
History of the Reform Bill; the letters of 
Lord Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff; and 
the Life and also the Despatches of the 
Duke of Wellington. The correspondence 
of Raikes with the duke, as it begins in 


1818, must be admitted into this list, al- 
though it is of no value; but Raikes’s Jour- 
nal (1831-1849), and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Courts and Cabinets of William IV. 
and Queen Victoria, belong to a different era 
of the political world; the former being in 
fact almost the only political Diary of the 
old species which relates to the post-Reform 
epoch. 

These memoirs are, of course, of very ¥a~ 
rious merit. For fulness of information and 
tolerable fairness, we should say the Gren- 
ville Publications, the Diary of Lord Col- 
chester (who was the recipient of many con- 
fidences from the leading politicians on both 
sides), and the Life of Lord Eldon, by Hor- 
ace Twiss, are the best. Dean Pellew, as 
we have said, is heavy, and not especially 
sagacious. Plumer Ward is better; but he 
is inspired by great personal bitterness 
towards political opponents. His Diary 
commences in 1809, just when Lord Malmes- 
bury’s terminates, and is very instructive 
regarding the political squabbles which pre- 
ceded the resignation of the Duke of Port- 
land, and which agitated the ministry of Mr. 
Perceval. He is one of the few memoir- 
writers, if not the only one, who has ex- 
pressed an exalted opinion of that statesman, 
He seems to have thought that, for the gen- 
eral purposes of debate, Perceval was a bet- 
ter speaker than Mr. Canning. But he is 
extremely unfair to both Canning and Lord 
Wellesley, and his editor unfortunately has 
done nothing to mitigate the evil. 

The Parliamentary Diary of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, though an interesting record of his 
times, contains little or nothing of moment 
upon any of the riddles of the period. Hor- 
ner’s Letters and his Diary show great abil- 
ity, and many of his reflections on passing 
events are drawn from a depth of thought 
quite uncommon in politicians. The “ Pa- 
pers of Sir Robert Peel,” which were edited 
by Lord Stanhope and Mr. Cardwell, relat- 
ing to his conduct in 1829, 1835, and 1846, 
cannot be read with indifference ; but they, 
too, conform to the general law. They tell 
us little which we did not already know: 
though, doubtless, future editions of them 
may tell us more, as many of his Papers re- 
lating to the Repeal of the Corn-laws have 
been withheld for the present, out of regard 
to persons still living—an example of deli- 





cacy which one or two other editors would 
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have done well to anticipate and to follow. 
We must not expect, however, that with the 
greater publicity, and probably greater sim- 
plicity which attends all political transactions 
of the present day, the same materials will 
survive which give their zest to political me- 
moirs. For the mancuvres and intrigues 
and conspiracies which occupy these vol- 
umes, a small circle of performers was re- 
quired, and a comparatively uninformed 
public. A few individuals were then the 
pivots of the whole machine, and it was 
worth while to secure their co-operation by 
a variety of means which are now falling into 
disuse. Newspapers, too, in the present 
day are so much better informed, that trans- 
actions are detected now which would in 
former times have escaped notice ; and we 
cannot consequently anticipate from politi- 
cal memoirs in future, either the novelty or 
the raciness which distinguish those of an 
earlier period. Sir Robert Peel’s memo- 
randa are indeed confessedly no more than 
a vindication of himself. But even the Di- 
ary of Mr. Raikes, which is plainly built 
upon the old models, is of little political 
value. 

It is to be observed that in this collection 
of memoirs the two great political parties are 
represented with tolerable evenness; the 
Whigs having a slight majority. We do not 
pretend, indeed, to have given our readers 
an exhaustive catalogue of these works. But 
we find, on re-perusing the last few pages, 
that we have set down as many as forty-six ; 
of which eighteen are Tory memoirs, twenty- 
one are Whig, and the remainder doubtful. 
The pure Whig and pure Tory names speak 
for themselves. The doubtful or neutral 
ones are those of Grenville, Auckland, Corn- 
wallis, and strictly speaking, perhaps, Malmes- 
bury and Wellesley. Several of the memoirs 
fluctuate in their political tone, just as their 
authors fluctuated in their political alle- 
giance; and there are some which we know 
not whether to describe as doubtful, as Tory, 
or as Pittite. 

It now remains for us to illustrate the 
general characteristics which we have attrib- 
uted to political memoirs, by a few examples 
under each head. It is remarked by the 
editor of the Auckland Correspondence, at 
the conclusion of his last volume, that “ it 
would be as fair to write the Life of Pitt 
from the Memorials of Fox, as to estimate 
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Lord Auckland’s character from the corre- 
spondence of his bitterest enemies.” All that 
need be added to this statement is, that the 
converse of it is quite as true. The first 
thing to be done by that comparatively small 
number of persons who read political me- 
moirs for anything more than mere amuse- 
ment, is to check the statements of editors 
by reference to contemporary memoirs. If 
we find that these generally agree in their 
estimate of a particular public man, we shall 
be very cautious of allowing the representa- 
tions of relatives to supersede it. More espe- 
cially will this be the case when it is difficult 
to discover any grounds of personal animos- 
ity between the alleged victim and his tra- 
ducers. How far these remarks apply to Lord 
Auckland himself, we shall consider pres 
ently. We will first take the character of 
another public man, whom a relative has in 
like manner attempted to redeem from oblo- 
quy. The behavior of the Duke of Bedford 
to George III., during the first few years of 
his reign, is one of the salient features in the 
Annals of our Courts and Cabinets, It is 
well known that in 1765 he had an impor- 
tant interview with the king, for the purpose 
of remonstrating against backstairs influence. 
It was always said that he had behayed on 
the occasion with unwarrantable violence ; 
but for a long time Junius was the only au- 
thority for its actual effect upon the king. 
At this distance of time we can hardly read 
his words without a smile. “ He repeatedly 
gave the king the lie, and left him in convul- 
sions.” Curiously enough, however, Wal- 
pole corroborates the statement. He says 
that the king subsequently declared, if he 
had not ordered the duke out of his pres- 
ence, he should have been suffocated with 
indignation. Now there is no necessity to 
accept these stories in their literal significa- 
tion, though we must remember that between 
Walpole and Junius there was no kind of 
concert, as they belonged to widely different 
sections of the disorganized Whig party ; 
but the question is, whether these stories do 
not strike the key-note of the duke’s charac- 
ter. Lord Russell and Mr. Massey, who 
has partially followed in his footsteps, main- 
tain that it is not likely that the duke trans- 
gressed the bounds of decency or etiquette. 
Lord Russell argues from the minutes of the 
intended remonstrance found among the 
duke’s papers: Mr. Massey, from the fact 
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that the duke as a diplomatist “ was accus- ! 


tomed to measure his words.”* But these 
arguments even in the abstract are worth 
very little. For the point at issue is whether 
or not the duke lost his temper. If not, his 
remonstrance, however firm, is not likely to 
have been disrespectful. Ifhe did, his minute 
of course would be forgotten. On the other 
hand, the fact that the duke had been a di- 
plomatist, though it raises a certain pre- 
sumption in favor of his powers of self-con- 
trol, will not stand for a moment against the 
concurrent testimony of his contemporaries, 
both to his imperious temper and to the fre- 
quency with which he yielded to it. Mr. 
Massey himself, in another passage, quotes 
an exceedingly pertinent illustration of his 
grace’scharacter. ‘ Some insight is afforded 
into the dictatorial arrogance of his temper 
by an anecdote unconsciously related by the 
biographer and eulogist of the house of Rus- 
sell. The duke had stipulated, as a condi- 
tion of his taking office, that Bute should not 
in any way be consulted upon public affairs. 
He could do no less; but, according to Mr. 
Wiffen, his grace considered it an infraction 
of this compact that Bute should have come 
to town in the spring of 1765, and taken his 
place in the House of Lords. A political 
rival, with whom, it is to be remembered, 
Bedford had himself almost up to that pe- 
riod sat in Cabinet Council, was not only to 
be removed from power, but altogether se- 
cluded from public life, like the disgraced 
courtier of a medieval despot.” + And why 
Mr. Massey should stigmatize Burke’s re- 
port of his insolence to the king in this in- 
terview as exhibiting “somewhat of the 
facile credulity of a vulgar political oppo- 
nent,” we cannot understand. This inso- 
lence was the talk of the town; while the 
general character of the duke, as depicted in 
almost all other memoirs of this period, is 
such as to persuade us that there is no intrin- 
sic improbability in the language imputed to 
him. In the Chatham Correspondence, in 
Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, in the Rockingham 
Correspondence, in Lord Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters, and in Lady Hervey’s, we find descrip- 
tions of his conduct and character, at differ- 
ent periods of his career, uniformly unfavora- 
ble.t His vexatious rivalry with Newcastle, 


et History of England,” vol. i. p. 244. 
¢ Ibid., p. 241. 
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in 1750; his intrigues to drive out Lord 
Shelburne in 1766 ; his intrigues against the 
Duke of Grafton but a short time afterwards 
—all tend to confirm the traditional estimate 
of his character, and to discredit the apology 
of his descendant. Lady Hervey says of 
him, with true feminine vehemence, “ he has 
no judgment—great heat—obstinate wrong- 
headedness—and is the tool of favorites.” 
This last assertion also is confirmed by Ju- 
nius, who says, “ I will not pretend to spec- 
ify the secret terms on which you were in- 
vited to support an administration which 
Lord Bute pretended to leave in full posses- 
sion of their ministerial authority, and per- 
fectly masters of themselves. He was not 
of a temper to relinquish power, though he 
retired from employment. Stipulations were 
certainly made between your grace and him, 
and certainly violated. After two years’ 
submission, you thought you had collected a 
strength sufficient to control his influence, 
and that it was your turn to be a tyrant be- 
cause you had been a slave.” 

We have entered on these particulars 
merely in pursuit of the literary object set 
before us. We have given the case of the 
Duke of Bedford as an illustration of our 
statement that private political memoirs do 
not as a rule, overthrow the popular tradi- 
tional estimate of our public men, and that 
the favorable representations of friends must 
be received with as much caution as the 
hostile criticism of opponents. 

In like manner the popular estimate of 
Lord Chatham is fully confirmed by all the 
family papers which relate to the period when 
he flourished. His commanding eloquence 
and force of character, his lofty modes of 
thought and action, in private life verging 
upon bombast, but in public and at a dis- 
tance so imposing and so dazzling that all 
the instruments of his policy became ani- 
mated with the same spirit: his extraordi- 
nary egotism, and still more extraordinary 
reserve; this singular mixture of strength 
and weakness, of pride, and vanity, is re 
vealed to us through the whole of these me- 
moirs in the clearest and most unvarying 
colors. It can hardly, however, have es- 
caped the student of Lord Chatham’s era, 
that, for so eminent a man, he took a very 
brief part in the administration of public 
affairs. This circumstance is to some extent 
explained by his embarrassing connection 
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with the Grenvilles; while during his clos- | 


ing years his mind was probably disordered. 
But another view of Lord Chatham’s char- 
acter is faintly indicated in the various me- 
moirs of the period, which, though not in 
any way conflicting with the popular esti- 
mate, might explain the latter half of his 
career more clearly than has yet been done. 
It has sometimes occurred to us that on 
domestic politics Lord Chatham was more 
or less at sea, With regard to the proper 
mode of “carrying on the king’s govern- 
ment” he seems not to have made up his 
mind, as we find him at one time telling the 
king that he could not conduct his govern- 
ment without the help of the revolution 
families, and at another declaring from his 
place in the House of Lords that he defied 
an insolent oligarchy. Statesmen who went 
totake counsel with him complained that he 
could not reason consecutively for five min- 
utes together, but occupied the whole time 
with vague and stilted declamation. Shall 
we be thought to offer an unpardonable in- 
sult to the memory of the great Lord Chat- 
ham, if we venture to suggest that he might 
possibly have had nothing tosay? The fact 
is, he pined for his old ascendency when the 
circumstances which maintained it had de- 
parted. In a period of profound peace he 
sighed for the authority of dictator. He 
could not give his mind to the ordinary de- 
tails of business or the ordinary management 
of partics. He had never acquired the kind 
of knowledge which these duties demand ; 
and when his advice was sought by men of 
one-tenth of his genius, but*of superior ca- 
pacity for administration, he was naturally 
perplexed and angry, and took refuge either 
in total seclusion or else in those meaning- 
less harangues of which his visitors com- 
plained. We say that this view of Lord 
Chatham’s character is dimly shadowed out 
in some of the memoirs we have mentioned ; 
but it supplements, it does not contradict, 
the common estimate of his powers, and is 
therefore no exception to the general rule. 
We must say the same of the Diary and 
Correspondence of Lord Auckland. The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells has not effected 
any substantial change in our estimate of his 
father’s character derived from the testimony 
of his contemporari¢s. The bishop observes 
that Lord Auckland cannot, as supposed by 
Lord Malmesbury, have joined with Lord 
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Loughborough in prepossessing the royal 
mind against Mr. Pitt’s measure of Catholic 
Relief, because on the 31st January, 1801, 
he wrote a letter in which he implied that he 
had but just learnt Mr. Pitt’s resolution, and 
prayed him to reconsider it. But it seems 
to us that no argument can be founded upon 
this letter. It is quite possible that Lord 
Auckland may have acted as alleged without 
desiring Mr. Pitt’s downfall ; and the letter 
in question is by no means to be read with- 
out Mr. Pitt’s answer, which has been pub- 
lished by the bishop himself, and which is 
conclusive, if not as to Lord Auckland’s con- 
duct, at least as to the view which Mr. Pitt 
took of it. Indeed, Lord Auckland’s silence 
under so cutting a reproof is noticed by Mr. 
Rose in his diary as showing that he was 
conscious of having deserved it.* But the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells really has done 
something towards clearing the reputation 
of Lord Loughborough. It was believed by 
many, up to the publication of his recent 
volumes, that a paper found among the 
Rosslyn MSS., being a written opinion on 
the Catholic claims delivered to the king in 
1795, was the work of Lord Loughborough. 
The writer of it asserts that any further re- 
laxation of the laws against Romanists would 
be a violation of the Coronation Oath. The 
existence of this paper was never revealed to 
Mr. Pitt. Lord Loughborough himself af- 
fected, in the presence of his colleagues, no 
disinclination to sce a Relief Bill brought 
forward. We do not wonder, therefore, at 
the tone in which Lord Stanhope speaks of 
this document, which was first brought to 
light by Lord Campbell. The bishop, how- 
ever, adduces several good reasons for be- 
lieving that the paper in question was the 
work not of Lord Loughborough, but of 
| Lord Clare, whose letters to Mr. Beresford 
contain the same argument in very similar 
language. It is something, no doubt, to 
have dispelled this one shedow from the 
name of Lord Loughborough ; but we can- 
not go so far as to say that the opinion of 
him handed down by his contemporaries has 
been greatly modified by the discovery. 


* The bishop states that the editor of Rose, who 
has read the unpublished correspondence between 
Rose and Lord Auckland, considers that it is not 
; true that Lords Loughborough and Auckland pro- 
| duced the breach between the king and Mr. Pitt. 
| But of what weight is that writer's opinion on any 
| subject? and where is the correspondence ?- 
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-And before quitting the subject, we must 


remind the bishop that he has committed, in 
pleading for Lord Loughborough, exactly 
the same mistake as he has done in the case 
of Lord Auckland. He tells us that Rose’s 
Diary contains a complete explanation of 
Lord Loughborough’s conduct. But this ex- 
planation is merely recorded by Rose as the 
statement of Lord Loughborough himself. 

There are peints, no doubt, on which pub- 
lic opinion has been modified by the contents 
of these various publications ; but, as we 
have already s1id, they rather serve to fill in 
details than affect the broad outlines of char- 
acter. It is necessary to state this fact very 
plainly, because the world is apt to anticipate 
much more from the posthumous papers of 
eminent men than they are generally able to 
afford. Information of this nature oozes out 
by degrees, and our opinions of men become 
pretty well moulded into the shape which 
they are destined to preserve before the men 
themselves are dead. 

No doubt the estimate of certain great 
ministers has latterly undergone a change, 
but this is owing, in one or two instances 
only, to the contents of political memoirs. 
The public estimate of Lord Castlereagh has 
risen considerably since the publication of 
his despatches. The common opinion of 
Pitt’s private character, founded on the li- 
bels and caricatures of which a man so emi- 
nent must always be the subject, has been 
greatly modified by the Memoirs of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, by Lord Wellesley, by 
Wilberforce, and, finally, by his latest biog- 
rapher, Lord Stanhope. Wraxall’# portrai- 
ture of Pitt has been quite blotted out by 
these authorities. According to Sir Nathan- 
iel, Pitt cared for nothing but politics, and 
buried himself at Walmer Castle in 1801, 
gnawing his heart with vexation at his loss 
of power, indifferent to all country pleasures, 
and intent on nothing but how soonest to get 
back to Downing Street. What is the truth P 
Pitt was of a most joyous disposition, de- 
lighting in literary recreations,* and passion- 
ately fond of hunting, shooting, and farm- 
ing. He took a farm near Walmer, to which 
he and Lady Tester used often to resort for 
luncheon; aud his niece was fond of relating 
in after years what hunches of bread and 
cheese and bread and butter she had seen 


*See “Lord Wellesicy’s Letter to the Editor of 
the Quarterly Review.” “ Q.R.” vol. lvii. p. 488. 





him devour on these occasions. His own 
letters are full of rural topies: they contain 
frequent allusions to his partridge-shocting, 
and show plainly that he took as much in- 
terest in maneuvring his corps of Volun- 
teers and inspecting his Cinque Ports har- 
bors. Yet our estimate of the man froma 
public point of view has undergone but lit- 
tie change, although we see more and more 
cleariy from each successive publication the 
unequalled loftiness of his character. 

The character of Canning has been affected 
in both its public and its private aspect by 
the tenor of our recent memoirs; and per- 
haps, on the whole, injuriously. All the 
memoirs which have proceeded from an ultra- 
Tory point of view, all of which have pro- 
ceeded from a purely Whig point of view, 
and even the Buckingham Memoirs—which 
ought to have done justice to one who braved 
the jealousy of mediocrities out of pure ad- 
miration for Lord Grenville—are veined with 
ill-concealed dislike of him. Strange to say, 
even Lady Hester Stanhope is violent in 
abuse of her uncle’s protégé and champion, 
Almost the only publications which are fa- 
vorable to him in detail are the Wellesley 
Correspondence and Lord Stanhope’s “ Life 
of Mr. Pitt:” though, by the way, it is the 
biographer of Lord Eldon who has drawn 
what is, in our opinion, the finest portrait of 
him extant.* With these two exceptions, 
the general tone is against him. He took a 
comparatively independent line after Mr. 
Pitt’s death, and he was not strong enough 
in property or connections to support an in- 
dependent line. He claimed to be the legit- 
imate inheritor of Pitt’s policy, and a certain 
class of great personages grew tired of the 
name of Mr. Pitt. Ile made many personal 
enemies by his unbridled sarcasm, and early 
in his career he alienated the most powerful 
section of his own party by abuse of Mr. 
Addington. When Pitt died, Canning found 
himself in much the same position-as that of 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley in the Marquis of 
Steyne’s drawing-room, when she had to 
face the ladies by herself; and, though he 
struggled with his difficulties gallantly to the 
end of his days, he never thoroughly over- 
came them. All this we see clearly enough 
in these memoirs ; but, unfortunately for 
Canning, it has been the interest of no one 
in particular to set the world right on these 
* Twiss’s “ Life.of Lord Eldon,” vol. iii, 
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points ; and the result is, that he is one of 
the very few great statesmen of the last hun- 
dred years whose reputation is lower at the 
present day than at the hour of his death. 
Canning, then, is a fair exception to our rule : 
the publication of “ Political Memoirs” has 
affected his memory—that is to say, it has 
brought to light and hung out before the 
public gaze a thousand petty passions of 
which Mr. Canning was the object; while, 
as he deft behind him neither diary nor bi- 
ography of his own, the task of defending 
him, even when heartily undertaken, has 
proved more than usually difficult. This is 
not the place for entering upon an elaborate 
examination of his character. Some future 
passages of our article will involve a partial 
vindication of it. It is sufficient for the 
present to point out that the concurrence of 
testimony against him is far more distinctly 
traceable to personal grounds than the im- 
putations on the Duke of Bedford or Lord 
Auckland. 

The traditional, unwritten estimate of Mr. 
Fox is affected by these ‘ Political Memoirs ” 
in only one point. It has been customary 
to associate with his name that kind of mag- 
nanimous generosity for which men of dissi- 

‘ pated and profuse habits too easily acquire 
the reputation. The old story of his lying 
on the rug buried in Herodotus, just after 
he had been ruined at the gaming-table, has 
had a great effect upon the public. It is, we 
must confess, a very telling situation; but 
(as we have had occasion to observe in pre- 
vious articles) his own letters show him to 
have been neither so generous nor magnani- 
mous as it has been the fashion to suppose 
him. Our readers may remember that in 
1804, on Mr. Addington’s resignation, an 
attempt was made to reunite the old Tory 
party, with Pitt and Lord Grenville in their 
old places. Grenville in the mean time had 
formed a close alliance with Mr. Fox, and 
refused to take office unless the latter was 
admitted to the Cabinet. This George III. 
was equally resolved that he should not be; 
and then it was that Fox is reported to have 
declared that he would be no obstacle to an 
arrangement ; that he was too old to care 
for office himself; and “ that he hoped his 
friends would join Mr. Pitt, and that Mr. 
Pitt would find places for them.” This has 
always’ been spoken of as very generous 
and noble-minded conduct. As such, it 
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served Lord Grenville with an excellent pre- 
text for declining the overtures of Pitt. He 
must stand by so generous a friend, even 
though that friend set him free. But Mr. 
Fox’s self-denying declarations, as his ad- 
herents well knew, were not to be taken aw 
pied dela lettre. About a year later he made 
a similar profession in the House of Com- 
mons :— 


“I feel myself sure,” he said,* “that an 
administration formed to comprehend all 
that is respectable for rank, talents, charac- 
ter, and influence in the country affords the 
only chance of safety; and I trust that no- 
body can suppose that any individual (how- 
ever he may disapprove, as I certainly do, 
the unconstitutional principle of exclusion) 
would suffer any personal ambition, if ambi- 
tion he had, to stand in the way of the forma- 
tion of such a ministry.” 


This sounds very magnanimous: but we 
find him, three days afterwards, addressing 
to Mr. O’Brien, a partisan writer, the follow- 
ing explanation :— 


“T never meant to admit (nor do the words 
at all convey such a meaning) that such a 
ministry could be made without my having 
a principal, or perhaps the principal share in 
it, or that it could be formed at all without 
Pitt’s coming down from his situation at the 
Treasury, and in fact, considering the pres- 
ent ministry as annihilated, in which case all 
such persons as I alluded to might be con- 
sulted on the formation of a new one.” ¢ 


This from the man who, a year before, was 
too old to care for office! It is, indeed, 
abundantly clear from his correspondence 
that he never dreamed of entering the Cabi- 
net except upon terms of official equality 
with Pitt, and with a First Lord of the 
Treasury of his own nomination.t Another 
little fact also, recorded by Lord Colchester, 
upon the authority of Addington, clearly 
proves, if true, that Fox was really anxious 
for place. In June, 1803, and February, 
1804, Addington received overtures from 
Mr. Fox for joining him, but put them 
aside ;§ yet in his correspondence of March, 
1804, Fox speaks of the pleasure it will give 
him “ to hunt down this vile fellow.” || 


* June 20th, 1805; “ Fox’s Speeches,” vol. vi. 
p- 620. Ed. 1815. 
t “ Correspondence,” vol. iv. p. 80. 
Ibid., pp. 84, 96, 114. 
Col. , vol. i. p. 529. 
|| “ Fox Correspondence,” vol. iv. p. 81. 
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We have now noticed the chief instances 
in which these disclosures have caused any 
modification of our judgment on the charac- 
ter of public men. On the whole they are 
not important; and, with the exceptions 
which we have noticed, we do not find our 
previous conceptions of public characters 
fundamentally affected. Taken simply, how- 
ever, as illustrations and confirmations of 
generally acknowledged estimates, the traits 
of character and private purposes in which 
these volumes abound are highly interesting. 
Perhaps the most curious instance we can 
give is the spectacle which they present of 
the immobility of the Grenville character, 
even to the third generation. In 1765 and 
again in 1766 Lord Temple would not join 
Lord Chatham because he was aiming at the 
re-establishment of the Grenville ministry. 
From 1801 to 1804 his nephew, Lord Gren- 
ville, was, if we may believe Lord Malmes- 
bury,—and it is the only rational hypothesis 
upon which to explain his conduct,—working 
covertly for the same end. He had an idea, 
says Lord Malmesbury, that the Marquis of 
Buckingham would make an excellent prime 
minister. We have not observed that this 
design is imputed to him in any other of the 
political memoirs of the day; but it is quite 
in accordance with the character which they 
all bestow on him, and is, as we have said, 
the simplest explanation of his conduct at 
the period in question. Again, in 1827, 
Lord Grenville’s own nephew, the Duke of 
Buckingham, tried his utmost to make use 
of the ministerial crisis for the same pur- 
pose. His motions for this end, which are 
related with the utmost naiveté in the pages 
of the newly published Diary, are certainly 
among the most curious disclosures which 
have as yet been presented tous. We shall 
refer to the Diary again in the course of this 
article for its aid in clearing up a yery com- 
plex political transaction; but simply as a 
specimen of character, and of a character so 
completely in harmony with the general be- 
havior of the same family for nearly seventy 
years, it is invaluable. 

The characters of individual statesmen are 
so closely interwoven with the transactions 
in which they have taken part, that whatever 
elucidates the one may be expected to throw 
light upon the other. Accordingly, in the 
foregoing pages, in which we have been con- 
fining ourselves ostensibly to character, we 





have anticipated much which belongs prop- 
erly to events; and, conversely, in the ex- 
amination of events we shall often find. 
ourselves gliding into the discussion of char- 
acters, There are some transactions, how- 
ever, which admit of being considered, if not 
without reference to the character of the 
actors, yet without these forming the prom- 
inent object of attention. Such, for in- 
stance, is the disagreement between Fox and 
Lord Shelburne under the second adminis- 
tration of Lord Rockingham. Fox was 
Foreign Secretary; Shelburne, Home and 
Colonial Secretary ; and it is usually stated 
that Fox took umbrage at Shelburne for 
sending agents of his own to Paris during 
the negotiation of the peace with America 
without first consulting him. Shelburne, as 
Colonial Secretary, conceived himself to be 
interested in a negotiation with the revolted 
colonies, which had in fact commenced with 
a letter to himself from Dr. Franklin ; while 
Fox, on the other hand, was treating not 
directly with the colonies, but with the 
French Foreign Office, on their behalf; and, 
as we may learn from his Correspondence,* 
he endeavored to exclude Shelburne, no less 
than Shelburne, according to his own view, 
endeavored to hoodwink him. The distri- 
bution of business between the two Offices 
would almost inevitably lead to misunder- 
standing, unless there existed entire confi- 
dence between the ministers who held them; 
and after all it is only probable that Shel- 
burne entertained the same distrust of Fox 
as Foreign Minister as was entertained by 
Lord Grenville many years afterwards: for 
we are informed in the “ Courts and Cabi- 
nets of George III.,” ¢ that during his brief 
administration in 1806, in which Fox was 
Foreign Secretary, it was considered doubt- 
ful whether he reaped any advantages from 
his co-operation, beyond his popularity. 

So again in 1793, when the union with 
the Whigs was on the tapis, Mr. Pitt has in- 
curred censure for not at once giving Fox 
the Foreign Office. But his real reason for 
not doing so is preserved in the Malmesbury 
Correspondence, though Lord Russell has 
thought fit to overlook it. “ It would appear 
to our allies,” he said, “as if a change of 
foreign policy were in contemplation.” So 
it most assuredly would have done. Yet thia 

* Vol. i. p. 848, sqq. 
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simple and sensible explanation has been re- 
corded by no one but Lord Malmesbury. In 
the same memoirs we find a statement which, 
coupled with the story we have alluded to re- 
garding Lords Auckland and Loughborough, 


explains the resignation of Mr. Pitt in 1801 | 


more clearly than any other theory. He is 
reported to have told Canning that it was 
not the king’s mere opposition to the Roman 
Catholic Bill which caused his resignation, 
but the manner in which it was concerted ; 
clearly implying by his words that it was the 
secret influence of unacknowledged advisers 
against which he was protesting, and not a 
mere opinion of the king’s. This story is so 
thoroughly consistent with rumors which are 
audible more or less distinctly in half the 
memoirs of the period, to say nothing of the 
direct shape in which they are clothed by 
Lord Malmesbury, that its truth is scarcely 
to be doubted. But what a cloud of miscon- 
ceptions is removed by these few words, and 
what a light they shed upon the conduct of 
the king, George III., who, first driven to 
act in this manner at his accession to the 
throne, now recurred to it in a difficulty 
where really it was wholly superfluous. 
Similarly we understand Lord Grenville’s 
refusal to act without Fox in 1804 quite 
plainly as soon as we are reminded that he 
was only carrying out the regular tactics of 
his family. What his uncle had done in 
1766, and his nephew was to do in 1827, that 
he too was doing in 1804. “ Lord Grenville,” 
says Malmesbury, “thinks the Marquis of 
Buckingham would make as good a prime 
minister as anybody.” 

The estrangement of the Whigs from the 
Prince Regent after 1811 is another of our 
political mysteries which has been variously 
interpreted according to the connections of 
the interpreter. We sometimes wonder that 
a brief remark attributed to Sheridan, which 
is to be found in so common a book as 
“ Moore’s Life of Sheridan,” has not been 
more frequently quoted. The quarrel, as 
our readers will remember, was on the sub- 
ject of the regency. The Prince of Wales 
wanted the Whig precedent of 1788 to be 
followed exactly. But Lord Grenville, who 
was now among the Whigs, had at that 
time figured among the Tories, and vigor- 
ously supported the original propositions of 
Mr. Pitt. “ The Whig doctrine,” says Sher- 
idan, speaking of 1811, “‘ was sacrificed to 
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preserve the consistency of Lord Grenville 
—that was the first fruits of the Coalition of 
1806.” We see at once how natural it was 
that veteran Whigs who remembered the 


| battle of 1788 should see the thing in this 








light, and that the prince himself should feel 
aggrieved at the old doctrine being aban- 
doned in deference to a converted Tory, 
After the death of Mr. Fox no name is so 
prominent in English politics for many years 
as that of Canning. He was, to judge from 
these memoirs, the source of more embarrass- 
ments than any other statesman in our an- 
nals. For nearly a quarter of a century, 
whenever we see a difficulty in the Cabinet, 
we are almost sure to be informed that Can- 
ning is at the bottom of it. We have 
already adverted to the manner in which the 
reputation of this statesman has been affected 
by the publication of the political memoirs 
of rivals or of enemies. But there are two 
transactions of his life in which they have 
done him good service, namely, his quarrel 
with Lord Castlereagh and the formation 
of his own ministry. Of the former it is 
sufficient to say that what Castlereagh 
complained of appears to have been really 
the fault of the Duke of Portland and Lord 
Camden, and not of Canning. But with re- 
gard to the latter, the recently published 
Diary of the first Duke of Buckingham con- 
tains a most curious statement.* Before 
leaving England on a continental tour, the 
Duke of Buckingham, full of personal hopes 
and aspirations, sought an interview with 
George IV. This was in the month of July, 
1827, ang his majesty then gave him a full 
account of all that had taken place in the 
preceding April, when it became necessary 
to find a successor to Lord Liverpool. It 
would be foreign to our present purpose to 
investigate the subject at any length. But 
our readers may remember that the Duke of 
Wellington positively denied in the House 
of Lords that the king had ever asked him 
to be premier. George 1V. assured the Duke, 
of Buckingham that he had pressed this post 
upon the duke. But what is, if possible, still 
more strange, is that the king distinctly ad- 
mitted that he himself had nominated Can- 
ning; that he had been driven to this step 
by the behavior of Peel and Wellington, 
which resembled only the dog in the man- 


* “ Private Diary of Richard Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos ’’ (1862), vol. i. cap. i. 
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ger; that it was they who had forced Can- 
ning upon him, and not Canning himself. 
It is true that the Duke of Buckingham, 
with characteristic caution, reposes no im- 
plicit faith in his sovereign’s veracity. But 
it is difficult to understand what motive the 
king could have had for deceiving him; and 
it is difficult also to understand why he should 
have preferred Mr. Canning, unless he had 
suffered provocation. In Wellington’s cor- 
respondence with Canning on this subject, 
we can detect traces of distrust; and he may 
possibly have betrayed some irritation in the 
king’s presence, But that is comparatively 
beside the mark. Did the king offer him 
the Treasury ? and did the behavior of him- 
self and Mr. Peel drive the king into Can- 
ning’s arms? According to the Buckingham 
Diary we must answer both these questions 
in the affirmative. Yet this answer involves 
a slur upon the character of Wellington, 
which, after his own express public state- 
ment, which would certainly, if inaccurate, 
have been at once contradicted, we cannot 
for a moment think possible. Here espe- 
cially, then, is seen the need of a careful and 
conscientious editor. We doubt how far it 
is conducive to the cause of truth to publish 
these statements to the world without a syl- 
lable of comment or explanation. We can- 
not, however, complain of any want of im- 
partiality in the editor of this Diary; for 
reflections of the Duke of Buckingham him- 
aelf, which positively invite misconstruction, 
Have been left as they were, written down 
without any of those qualifying remarks 
which should in fairness have been applied 
to them. 

The memoranda of Sir Robert Peel contain 
@ curious intimation that the days are gone 
by when a political leader could influence his 
party by consultation. ‘ Formerly,” said 
he, “a minister had nothing to do but to as- 
certain the disposition of a few leading per- 
sonages, and if they went with him his suc- 
cess was certain. But if I had attempted to 
take the Conservative party into my confi- 
dence concerning the repeal of the corn laws, 
it would have ensured the defeat of that 
measure.” If Sir Robert Peel was right, then 
this passage becomes at once the locus clas- 
gicus on the subject, as showing at what 
point the change introduced by the Reform 
Biil first took effect practically. Whether he 
was right or wrong is another question; but if 


he was right, the repeal of the corn Jaws is a 
landmark not only in our economical but 
also in our constitutional history. 

We have said that the looseness with 
which party connections were regarded in 
former days no less than in the present, is 
one of the points brought home to us by a 
study of these memoirs. Party, in fact, is 
so artificial an institution, that the flood of 
self-interest is always straining its barriers. 
The experience of the last hundred years 
seems to teach us that rigidity in maintain- 
ing political connections is the exception 
rather than the rule. A strong minister 
makes converts often by his own moral 
weight ; oftener by the tedium of opposition. 
The existence of a weak ministry commonly 
denotes that Parliament is divided into three 
parties, of which we may be pretty sure that 
two will make attempts to act together. 
The vigorous government of Pitt drew nu- 
merous young men from his opponents. The 
feeble government of Addington showed that 
half the Whig leaders were ready on terms 
to join the Tories. Fox offered to go over ; 
Sheridan and Erskine all but went ; Tierney 
went. Others, judging less truly that a 
Whig restoration was at hand, quitted the 
Tories for the Whigs; and among these 
were the Grenvilles. Addington himself, 
who joined the Whig ministry of 1806, was 
actuated perhaps by other motives; and itis 
conjectured by Mr. Twiss that he did so at 
the king’s command, and in his capacity of 
“king’s friend.” At the same time it is clear 
that he gave great offence to the Tories, for 
we find in Plumer, Ward’s Diary, that Lord 
Lonsdale threatened to deprive Mr. Perce- 
val of his seat if he united with Lord Sid- 
mouth. The reunion of the Grenvilles with 
the Tories in 1819, and the support of Mr. 
Canning by the Whigs in 1827, may be cited 
as proofs that the great confusion of parties 
which has prevailed of late years is not pecul- 
iar to thisepoch. There is a certain class of 
men in politics who can only hold out a cer- 
‘tain time: even if they do not want place, 
| they do not like the irksomeness of always 
| belonging to the minority. To read every’ 
| morning in the newspapers the same distor- 
; tion of one’s principles, and the same defa~ 
‘mation of one’s party ; to hear every evens 
‘ing in the world the same mockery of one’s 
hopes, and affected wonder at one’s blind 
| ness; to experience this from day to day, 
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‘and from year to year, is no doubt a severe 
‘trial. There are public men of the present 
day whom sheer disgust at this position has 
driven into the arms of the Liberals ; to find 
out, perhaps, when it is too late, that they 
had better have waited rather longer. But 
80 it is :— 


¢ ——tit assidua saxa cavantur aqua :” 


the perpetual dropping of ‘cold water upon 
all they either say, think, or do, is more than 
many men can bear. They give in, and 
hence the origin of mere tergiversation and 
treachery than is to be found in mere mate- 
rial selfishness. 

The mistaken calculations of the old race 
of statesmen with regard to the duration of 
ministries, and their blindness to the influ- 
ence of opinion, are well illustrated by the 
tone of all the Whig memoirs during the 
Addington, Portland, and Perceval adminis- 
trations. We are continually being told it 
is impossible that Addington can stand ; 
that Portland is doomed; that Perceval 
.must strengthen himself or go. Indeed this 
kind of vaticination was of frequent recur- 
rence throughout Lord Liverpool’s adminis- 
tration: yet during the whole of this time 
ministers had large majorities in the House 
of Commons, and clearly possessed the confi- 
dence of the country. At every general 
election the same majority was returned ; 
and not one of the ministers aforesaid really 
left his post in consequence of parliamentary 
weakness. It is often said that Addington 
did so; yet Fox, who seems on this point to 
have been wiser than his ,colleagues, was in 
the habit of saying that Addington’s minis- 
try was the most popular since the king’s 
accession.* This opinion is in perfect har- 
mony with his own offer to coalesce, and 
lends additional weight to the arguments 
employed by Lord Stanhope to show that 
Pitt could not have forced Fox upon the 
king in 1804, even if he had tried: for that 
he still had Addington to fall back upon, 
with an assured parliamentary majority, 
though not quite so large as had been usual. 
There were in those days no means of weigh- 
ing that subtle social force of public opinion 
with which we are now so familiar. But for 
all this it existed in great strength through- 
out the reign of George III., and many a 
Whig statesman might have been saved from 


*“ Life of Lord Sidmouth,” vol. ii. p.274, note. 
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bitter disappointment, could he only have 
divined its import. : 

The mistakes of editors have been toler- 
ably well illustrated in the course of our 
preceding remarks. But we cannot warn 
our readers too strongly against this fertile 
source of error. No man is justified in un- 
dertaking the duties of an editor who is un- 
willing to go through the labor of completely 
mastering his subject. Omissions, indeed, 
are sometimes so marked, that but for the 
character of the writers concerned, we might 
suppose them to be intentional. There are 
statements about Fox in Lord Malmesbury’s 
Diary, which Lord Russell, in editing the 
Fox Correspondence, has entirely omitted to 
notice, though they throw much light on his 
behavior. He has, as we have said, adopted 
Horace Walpole’s venomous abuse of the 
Tories, while he treats as unworthy of seri- 
ous consideration every word he says against 
the Whigs. This particular piece of injus- 
tice is not so dangerous as some, because 
Walpole is in most men’s hands, and the in- 
consistency of which his lordship has been 
guilty can hardly fail to arrest their notice. 
But there are many editorial delinquencies 
against which it is impossible to be on one’s 
guard. Explanatory notes are only part of 
an editor’s labor in publications of this class, 
A far more important one is the selection of 
papers to be printed. If he err in this so as 
to convey a one-sided impression of either 
events or persons, he has done a wrong more 
difficult to be repaired than the mistake of a 
year or two in a statesman’s tenure of office, 
or in the list of posts which he has filled. 
Yet we occasionally find that a letter is 
printed, while the reply, which would have 
qualified or entirely destroyed its effect, is 
withheld. What can be worse than this? 
Sometimes, again, an editor takes upon him- 
self to state the purport of letters which he 
has looked at, but manifestly misunderstood, 
keeping back the documents themselves; 
and editors constantly forget, both in their 
treatment of the text which they are editing, 
and in the illustrative information which they 
draw from other sources, the differences be 
tween charges which have been made to a 
man’s face, and the idle gossip which, em- 
bodied in private letters by a political rival 
ina moment of spleen, is dragged to light 
and paraded as history, after the means of 
contradicting it have perished; blackening, 
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perhaps, the memory of one who never even 
suspected that such imputations had been 
made agaiist him. 

The editor of Rose’s Diary has been in- 
strumental—not, we think, designedly—iu 
circulating not a few serious misconceptions. 
Among many stabs at the memory of Can- 
ning occurs the following: Speaking of the 
year 1806, he says, “reading Mr. Canning’s 
letter at the beginning of this year, and see- 
ing how ready he was to desert his colors, 
nobody can be surprised at finding him be- 
fore the end of it again in office.”* Now 
here is both a misrepresentation of principles, 
and a misstatement of fact. The ministry 
in office at this time was Lord Grenville’s. 
The followers of the late Mr. Pitt, with one 
or two exceptions (of whom George Rose 
was one), had banded together to keep the 
Grenvillite section of the Cabinet in Pitt’s 
footsteps, and to help Lord Grenville in 
forcing this policy upon Fox. Had it been 
thought conducive to this end that one or 
more of them should even take office under 
Lord Grenville, such a step would not have 
been desertion of principle, but the truest 
and most disinterested support of it. But 
the truth is that Canning did not take office 
before the year was out. The Grenville 
ministry was dismissed in March, 1807, and 
Mr. Canning never held office under Gren- 
ville. He neither did what he is said to have 
done, nor, if he had done it, would he have 
sinned as he is said to have sinned. Mr. 
Harcourt draws a totally erronevus inference 
from a circumstance which never took place. 
Yet it is in this fashion that the characters 
of our public men are permitted to be blun- 
dered away! 

We entirely acquit Lord Colchester of do- 
ing any intentional injustice to the memory 
of Lord Eldon. But we cannot help saying 
that a note was required at page 529 of his 
first volume, where the sentiments of Mr. 
Addington towards Lord Eldon in reference 
to the part played by the latter in the events 
preceding Mr. Pitt’s return to power are de- 
scribed without comment. Lord Stanhope 
refers to this question in his “ Life of Pitt,” 
and reminding his readers that both Dean 
Pellew, the biographer of Lord Sidmouth, 
and also Lord Brougham, have bitterly re- 
proached Lord Eldon for his share in this 
transaction, quotes a letter from Lord Gren- 
* Vol. ii. p. 806. 








ville to the Marquis of Buckingham, which 
completely rebuts the imputation. The let- 
ter is to be found in the ‘‘ Courts and Cabi~ 
nets of George III,” which was published in 
1857, and was therefore accessible to Lord 
Colchester, whose work has appeared subse+ 
quently. To explain what we mean, we quote 
a few lines from the last-mentioned diary. 
The date is October, 1804. 

“In March last the chancellor had a téte 
a-tete dinner with Mr. Pitt, of which he 
acquainted Mr. Addington a month after- 
wards; and after Mr. Addington had re> 
solved upon his own resignation in order to 
give the king a freer choice of a ministry, 
the chancellor delivered to the king a letter 
from Mr. Pitt, in which there were expres- 
sions injurious to Mr. Addington. Against 
this proceeding Mr. Addington remonstrated 
with the chancellor on the night before the 
new ministry was formed; and told him at 
a cabinet meeting that to have done so was 
unpardonable.” 

It appears even from Mr. Addington’s 
statement that the letter was not delivered 
until after Mr. Addington had resolved upon 
his own resignation; but what the editor 
should have here added is, that the chancel- 
lor did not present the letter to the king 
until after he had been requested by him af 
Mr. Addington’s own suggestion to ascertain 
the views of Mr. Pitt. When Mr. Pitt com- 
municated these views to Lord,Eldon for 
transmission to the king, was he to refuse to 
deliver them because they were unfavorable 
to Mr. Addington? The supposition is ab- 
surd. Pitt’s letter is perhaps too strongly 
worded, but that was no fault of Lord Eldon 

Other comparatively trifling instances 
may be adduced, to show that Lord Cok 
chester has not consulted quite as carefully 
as he ought to have done the contemporary 
memoirs of the time. At page 100, for in- 
stance, of the second volume, he prints some 
strong expressions employed by Lord Sid- 
mouth against Canning immediately before 
the resignation of the Grenville ministry; 
but he has failed to notice that in a letter 
written by Lord Eldon to his brother,* only 
one fortnight later, it is stated that the whole 
body of Pittites had resolved to support Mr. 
Canning in the difference between him. and 
Lord Sidmouth. Lord Eldon is not a very 
willing witness, so that the assertion is prob- 
ably quite true; while the fact shows thas 


* Twiss's “ Life of Eldon,” ii. p. 30. 
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there was a large number of able and hon- 
orable men who entertained a view of Mr. 
Canning’s conduct vastly different from Lord 
Sidmouth. Again, at page 329, in referring 
to the debate which took place on Mr. 
Horner’s Bullion Committee, we merely 
find the names of the speakers given. It 
would have been worth Lord Colchester’s 
while to have looked at Horner’s own ac- 
count of this debate, where we find that 
Canning spoke with extraordinary effect, 
surprising Horner by the easy mastery 
which he displayed over all the subtleties 
of the subject, as well as by his power of 
clothing solid argument and sound techni- 
cal knowledge in lively and brilliant diction. 
Horner was especialiy capable of appreciat- 
ing this talent; others, unfortunately, are 
too apt to suppose that deep waters never 
sparkle, and that rhetoric and logic are 
never to be found together. Horner’s tes- 
timony is the more interesting, because it 
has always struck us that this peculiar com- 
bination was Canning’s distinguishing excel- 
lence. He combined more clearness of ex- 
position with more splendor of style than 
any English statesman of his day. He 
could muke a speech upon bullion both “ as 
interesting as a Persian tale” and as busi- 
ness-like as a banker’s book. 

We might quote innumerable examples 
of this clags of oversights ; but we have given 
enough to make our readers understand our 
meaning, and they must judge for them- 
selves of the intrinsic value of such errors. 
One point, however, is quite clear,—that, in 
order to avoid them, editors of such papers 
must go through a great deal of patient 
labor. We have given our readers some 
idea of the dimensions attained already by 
this branch of literature; but it cannot be 
expected, nor, indeed, is it desirable, that it 
should stop where it now is; for the system 
being once set in motion, our only security 
for truth is in having as many different spec- 
imens as possible, although we hope such 
papers in future will be more carefully 
weeded. During the next twenty years it is 
hardly to be doubted but that a long suc- 
cession of memoirs will be gradually un- 
folded in illustration of the last twenty. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells has remarked, 
with equal force and truth, in the preface of 
his publication, that “ whoever reads the his- 
tory of the past aright, or accurately ob- 
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serves the motives and actions of the men 
of his own time, must be aware how large a 
deduction ought to be made from the impu- 
tation cast upon public men by their con- 
temporaries writing or speaking under the 
influence of party-spirit or personal animos- 
ity, and probably with very imperfect knowl- 
edge of the circumstances and motives of 
their adversaries.” It is manifest that no 
editor of political memoirs can do full justice 
to his subject, or avoid the liability of griev- 
ously misleading the world, without collat- 
ing at least as many kindred works as we 
have here enumerated. Otherwise, he is 
merely the agent in publishing to the world 
at large the opinions of a particular individ- 
ual, which derive their chief value from the 
absence of intent to publish, and are re- 
corded without any of that circumspection 
or reserve which is necessary to a publie 
statement. What, therefore, the diarist has 
left undone, it is the business of the editor 
to supply,—to verify mere rumors, come 
pare different authorities, contrast predic- 
tions with events, while making due allow- 
ance for the passions and interests of the 
writer. Against receiving any memoirs, 
which lack such editorial supervision, as 
trustworthy authorities on past history, we 
once more caution all our readers. Taken in 
the mass, they contain much genuine ore, 
but it can only beseparated from the dross 
by the care of one who is conscientious 
enough to perform his work thoroughly. 
The process will doubtless be long and irk- 
some; but it is too obvious to contend for, 
that if these memoirs are to be utilized for 
purposes of history, it must be carefully and 
exhaustively performed. 

We cannot conclude without calling atten- 
tion to the singular contrast which continu- 
ally presents itself to us, in the perusal of 
political memoirs, between the raw materials 
and the finished product of parliamentary 
government. The middle-aged well-rouged 
female,-in short petticoats, drinking a pot 
of porter behind the scenes, is not more dif- 
ferent from the beautiful and buoyant crea- 
ture who bounds upon the stage as Colum. 
bine, than is the statesman as he appears in 
history from the statesman as he appears in 
private memoirs. No man could rise from 
any lengthened study of these volumes with- 
out being conscious that the uppermost im- 
pression on his mind was one of littleness, 
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selfishness, and dissimulation. Yet beneath 
this impression lies embedded the old belief 
that during the ‘period embraced by them, 
some of the world’s greatest men moved. 
upon the stage of English politics and gave 
their tone to the books we have been read- 
ing. How could such great men have been 
involved in such small doings? and which 
are we to takeas the right standard of meas- 
urement—the pettiness of conduct which de- 
pended wholly on themselves, or the great- 
ness of results in which fortune and the 
blunders of opponents confessedly had a 
large share? Generally speaking, upon 
points of this nature the world agrees to a 
kind of compromise. The greatest of men, 
it says, will be found to have a weak 
point somewhere ; we must not allow our- 
selves to be surprised, or to change our opin- 
ion of his greatness, because it happens to 
be detected. We can only say that the stu- 
dent of political mem oirs must have recourse 
to this compromise very often, though there 
is one consideration which may be allowed 
to qualify the effect of such writings. It 
has been said of many statesmen that they 
were seen to most advantage in private life— 


“in that happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged for power.” 


But in the diaries and correspondence which 
constitute political memoirs, we see them 
neither in private life nor public. We seea 





mixture of the two. We see public affairs 
under the process of private arrangement; 
and it is just at such a time that the person- 
alities of public life, the selfishness, the rival- 
ries, and the malice rise to the surface, while 
nobler and deeper springs of action disap 
pear from view. We must not, therefore, 
accept the general level of sentiment main- 
tained in these papers for the whole of any 
man’s way of thinking upon State transac- 
tions. We must be careful also of mistaking 
the style in which grave subjects are occa- 
sionally discussed for real levity or indiffer- 
ence tothe publicinterests. Partly, perhaps 
owing to the simplicity of the English char- 
acter, and our tendency to keep our strong- 
est emotions out of sight, we often find the 
tone which is proper to a man’s private and 
domestic concerns imported into the discus- 
sion of political principles. Finally, there is 
the exactly opposite danger to be guarded 
against,—that, namely, of imputing to affec- 
tation or insincerity the use of a loftier 
phraseology than common, which by men 
long accustomed to address Parliament on 
great questions may often be employed with 
unconsciousness. Ina word, to read politi- 
cal memoirs with advantage, we must be 
prepared to make many allowances and to 
give ourselves a great deal of trouble ; other. 
wise, we are in danger both of mistaking the 
drama of history, and of misjudging the 
statesmen who played in it. 





Avutnors AND CircuLaTine LiBRARIES.— 
Writing a book, as we may believe, was once a 
serious undertaking, and a man anxiously count- 
ed its cost before he took the plunge. He had 
to satisfy himself that he had something to say 
which had not been said before; or, if it had 
been said before, that he could say it in a wiser 
and better manner. The few who read in those 
days read slowly and carefully, and no book 
could hope to secure their attention without some 
originality of thought or information. But all 
that is past and gone, and a new order of things 


reigns in its stead. Men and women now rush 


into print, as ducklings take to the water, for 
all the world reads, and reads very rapidly. The 
appetite of the public for varied food of the light: 
est kind, which may be easily bolted, is enor- 
mous, and the commissariat service for the sup- 

ly of this want is carried on by the circulating 
[iwearies. Everywhere they have sprung up, and 





\ 


their organization embraces the remotest parts of 
the kingdom. On that day, however, when the 
great account shall be closed, and every child of 
Adam be debited with what is his, a terrible 
score, we fear, of ‘6 métiers ”? missed and wasted 
hours will have been recorded against Mr. Mu- 
die, and the class of which he is the most cone 
spicuous member. Were it not for them, how 
many aman and woman now desperately work- 
ing the puorest vein of sentiment, or painfully 
bringing into a hard world the tiniest of little 
jokes, would have been doing simple addision 
sums at a desk, or mending a baby’s stocking, 
with profit and comfort to all concerned therein | 
The bookmaker is the child and darling of the 
cirenlating library, and a dutiful child it is, 
The entire surface of the earth is scoured by the 
little creature in search of sustenance for the 
author of its being.—London Review. 
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From The Spectator. 

MR. RUSSELL’S DIARY NORTH AND 

SOUTH.* 

Mr. RussEt1’s Diary is the heaviest blow 
yet administered to English sympathy with 
the South. He went out as the Zimes cor- 
respondent in the very beginning of the war, 
with his mind on the whole slightly biassed 
in favor of the South. He says it was a 
tabula rasa, but that is a phrase ; for no cor- 
respondent, however impartial, is ever un- 
conscious of a wish to find the opinion of 
the journal he represents, in essentials cor- 
rect. To the last hour of his stay, he never 
imbibed any prejudice in favor of the Fed- 
eral side. Te disliked all Yankee peculiari- 
ties, disbelieved in all Yankee bombast ; saw 
the worst side of Yankee officials, and satir- 
izes mercilessly the ignorance, incompetence, 
and vanity of Yankee statesmen. But Mr. 
Russell, whatever his personal bias, pos- 
sesses one faculty in a degree not granted to 
any other litterateur, and we suspect in great 
measure beyond his control. His mind is a 
photographic plate, which cannot pervert ihe 
outlines of any scenes visible through the 
lens. Much of this may be, and we believe 
is, due to a high sense of personal honor. 
It would have been much pleasanter for him 
not to have explained the condition of the 
army in the Crimea, infinitely easier to have 
remained silent on the shortcomings of 
English officers in India towards the natives. 
In both cases he braved the obloquy and the 
attacks of men who were for the time being 
his own comrades, and in the second instance 
without the faintest inducement beyond his 
own sense of right. The poor camp follow- 
ers whom his descriptions protécted, had nei- 
ther thanks nor rewards to offer, never heard 
of his letters, and would probably have de- 
spised him for his philanthropy. People at 
home were not by any means thankful to 
have all that dirty linen washed in public, 
and people in India became as savagely crit- 
ical as it is in the nature of the’ habitually 
apathetic Anglo-Indian to be. Still he per- 
severed, with this at least for reward, that 
the educated classes in England, often criti- 
cising his style, and always doubtful as to 
his opinions, rely on him implicitly for any 
statement of facts. That reliance will, in 
this instance, tell heavily against the South. 


* My Diary North and South. By W. H. Rus- 


sell. ‘iwo Vols. Bradbury and Evans. 





MR. RUSSELL’S DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Mr. Russell has repeated no libels against 
the slaveholding interest. He does full 
| justice or more than justice to their chiefs, 
and is eager to specify the high qualities 
| which slavery throws into such terrible re- 
\lief. He sketches no Legrees, draws no 
| pictures in sepia, tells us as little about the 
slaves as in a slaveholding state is consist- 
/ent with fidelity. Yet no account of South- 
ern life, not even Mr. Olmsted’s, has ever 
|demonstrated so conclusively that slavery 
and modern civilization cannot be made to 
co-exist. Order may be established, but it 
must be the order of a camp, enforced by 
terrible penalties, and allowing no scope or 
opportunity for even the theory of freedom. 
That order has not yet been instituted, and 
throughout the South slavery has, according 
to Mr. Russell, produced its natural conse- 
quence, contempt for human life. 

The system culminates on the Mississippi, 
where, if anywhere, we might expect to see 
the domestic institution in its perfection 
Louisiana is full of great planters, French 
and English, has two great staples, and is 
controlled by an aristocracy better educated 
and better born than the majority of whites 
out of Virginia and Maryland. Yet New 
Orleans was described by its sheriff as “a 
‘hell upon earth,” which nothing would ever 
cleanse except a law making it penal to 
carryarms. The prisons are as bad as those 
which John Howard visited and reformed, 
prisoners under capital sentence being con- 
fined in full view of the female maniacs, and 
the elections openly influenced by men who 
argue with the revolver. “ The other night, 
as I sat in the club-house, I heard a®discus- 
sion in reference to the operations of the 
Thugs in this city, a band of native-born 
Americans, who at election times were wont 
deliberately to shoot down Irish and German 
voters occupying positions as leaders of their 
mobs. These Thugs were only suppressed 
by an armed vigilance committee, of which 
a physician who sat at table was one of the 
members.” In Jackson, again (Mississippi), 
the “‘ average is a murder a month,” and the 
conversation left on Mr. Russell the impres- 
sion that “the very air seemed to become 
purple as he spoke, the land around a verita- 
ble ‘Aceldama.’ There may, indeed, be se 
curity for property, but there is none for the 
life of its owner in difficulties, who may be 
shot by a stray bullet from a pistol as he 
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waiks up the street.” Mr, Russell was 
warned that the bullets of his revolver 
should be large, for otherwise a man, even 
if wounded, might rip him up. “ Many il- 
lustrations, too, were given of the value of 
practical lessons of this sort. One particu- 
larly struck me. Ifa gentleman with whom 
you are engaged in altercation moves his 
hand towards his breeches pocket, or behind 
his back, you must smash him or shoot him 
at once, for he is either going to draw his 
six-shooter, to pull out a bowie knife, or to 
shoot you through the lining of his pocket. 
The latter practice is considered rather un- 
gentlemanly, but it has been somewhat more 
honored lately in the observance than in the 
breach. In fact, the savage practice of walk- 
ing about with pistols, knives, and poinards, 
in bar-rooms and gambling-saloons, with 
passions ungoverned, because there is no law 
to punish the deeds to which they lead, af- 
fords facilities for crime which an uncivilized 
condition of society leaves too often without 
punishment, but which must be put down, 
or the country in which it is tolerated will 
become as barbarous as a jungle inhabited 
by wild beasts.” The great planters, the 
real governing men of the South, dislike 
this state of affairs as much as Englishmen 
could do. Zhey want order on the French 
system, but they admit the impossibility of 
getting rid as yet of the rowdy element 
through which, in fact, they govern. They 
themselves, moreover, act on a ferocious idea 
of the necessity of the duel; and Mr. Rus- 
sell met one man, a senator, who had killed 
five men; and heard a frightful story of an- 
other who, after what seems to Englishmen 
a deliberate murder, has been appointed to 
& high office under the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Of the former gentleman Mr. Rus- 
sell draws the following extraordinary pic- 
ture :— 


“ His face was one not to be forgotten—a 
straight, broad brow, from which the hair 
rose up like the vegetation on a river bank, 
beetling black eyebrows—a mouth coarse 
and grim, yet full of power, a square jaw—a 
thick argumentative nose—a new growth of 
scrubby beard and moustache—these were 
relieved by eyes of wonderful depth and 
light, such as I never saw before but in the 
head of a wild beast. If you look some day 
when the sun is not too bright into the eye 
of the Bengal tiger, in the Regent’s Park, as 
the keeper is coming round, you will form 
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some notion of the expression I mean. It 
was flashing, fierce, -yet calm— with a well 
of fire burning behind and spouting through 
it, an ‘eye pitiless in anger, which now and 
then sought to conceal its expression beneath 
half-closed lids, and then burst out with an 
angry glare, as if disdaining concealment.” 


Imagine being such a man’s slave! All 
alike expressed a bitter hatred and contempt 
for Yankees, a free press, and republican in- 
stitutions, and were full of a vain-glorious 
confidence that the South would thrash the 
North in every engagement, and control 
England and Europe through the monopoly 
of cotton. Even Mr. Benjamin, the Jewish 
Attorney-General of the new Government, an 
able and unusually frank speaker, could not 
conceive that England could survive the fail- 
ure of her cotton supply. All believed that 
slavery was adivine institution, and expressed 
themselves ready, if necessary, to perish in 
its defence. Oddly enough, too, all asserted 
that the negroes were the happiest people on 
the'face of the earth, a fact which Mr. Rus- 
sell takes it on himself to question a few 
score times through his book. He gives 
few stories of slaves, but the general impres- 
sion he leaves is that the whole slave race— 
except, perhaps, in Maryland—is weighed 
down with a permanent incurable sadness, 
overworked, badly fed, and deprived of the 
slightest opportunity of developing their fac- 
ulties, or establishing any distinction be- 
tween themselves and the beasts of the field. 
They work always in dead silence, crouch 
when a white man speaks to them, and af- 
fect profound ignorance about the present 
war. Their labor is, moreover, far more 
profitable than it is believed to be in Europe, 
a field hand on a sugar plantation frequently 
earning his whole cost inasingle year. The 
great planters are consequently a really weal- 
thy class,—men, for example, giving £300,- 
000 for an estate; and they are devoted to 
the institution which, as they feel, secures at 
once their position and their fortunes. Mr. 
Russell satisfied himself that the slave trade 
was still carried on, though not, perhaps, to 
any great extent, and saw himself negroes 
who had been “ run” by a captain, who, after 
securing them, dared his partners to claim 
their share of men procured by a eapital 
crime. 

The sketches of the north in the Diary 
are valuable chiefly for a number of kit-cat 
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sketches of prominent individuals touched 
with exceeding skill. President Lincoln is 
too well known to need repetition, but we 
must quote the portrait of General M’Clel- 
Jan, till the last few weeks the idol of the 
North, and still the hope of the Democratic 
party. 

“He is a very squarely built, thick- 
throated, broad-chested man, under the mid- 
dle height, with slightly bowed legs a ten- 
dency to embonpoint. His head covered 
with a closely cut crop of dark auburn hair, 
is well set on his shoulders. His features 
are regular and prepossessing—the brow 
small, contracted, and furrowed; the eyes 
deep and anxious-looking. A short, thick, 
reddish moustache conceals his mouth; the 
rest of his face is clean shaven. He has 
made his father-in-law, Major Marcy, chief 
of his staff, and is a good deal influenced by 
his opinions, which are entitled to some 
weight, as Major Marcy is a soldier, and has 
seen fronticr wars, and is a great traveller. 
The task of licking this army into shape is 
of herculean magnitude. Every one how- 
ever, is willing to do as he bids: the Presi- 
dent confides in him, and ‘ Georges’ him ; 
the press fawn upon him, the people trust 
him ; he is ‘the little corporal’ of unfought 
fields—omnis ignotus pro mirifico, here. He 
looks like a stout little captain of dragoons, 
but for his American seat and saddle. The 
latter is adapted to a man who cannot ride ; 
if a squadron so mounted were to attempt a 
fence or ditch half of them would be rup- 
tured or spilled.” 


Mr. Russell’s account of Mr. Seward con- 
firms the impression left by the Secretary of 
State’s despatches. He is a man of some 
ability, and more shrewdness, in whom pat- 
riotism has taken a form which can only 
be described as self-conceit. He would dic 
for his country very likely, but he firmly be- 
lieves that the Union “ could whip the uni- 
verse,” and the more severe the reverses of 
the North, the greater becomes Mr. Sew- 
ard’s acerbity towards the rest of the world. 

We have left ourselves no space for fur- 
ther extracts, but we cannot part from Mr. 
Russell without a cordial recommendation of 
his Diary, to which, as a readable book, our 
review of necessity does injustice. The two 
volumes are perfect mines of anecdote, all 
characteristic, all excellently told, and all 
pervaded by a spirit of tolerance and sim- 
plicity, which is of itself sufficient guarantee 
for their truth. Mr. Russell has ventured 
on no opinion as to the result of the war; 
does not bore us with the history of the con- 





« 
stitutional questions involved, but simply 
paints what he saw, without malice, but 
with exceedingly little extenuation. His 


| Diary is consequently as pleasant and as in- 


telligible as a gossipy letter from an old 
friend, recalling scenes and people with 
which and whom the reader has passed a 
life. 





To the Fditor of the North American and U. 8. 

Guzette. 

I HAPPEN to have preserved a leader of 
the London Times, of precisely two years 
ago, which I venture to ask you to reprint, 
It is an admirable history of the course of 
the South in regard to slavery, showing how 
exact the knowledge of the writers for that 
journal was of the political contests in this 
country before the war broke out. One 
would think that Englishmen who have suf- 
fered themselves to be led by this same 
journal to the support of the slaveholders’ 
rebellion, would be covered with confusion 
on looking back to this summary of the 
facts of the controversy thus given by the 

‘imes itself. The cause of the quarrel is 
here stated precisely as our own Northern 
writers have always stated it: “The North 
is for freedom, the South is for slavery.” 
“The North is for freedom of discussion, 
the South represses freedom of discussion 
with the tar-brush and the pine fagot.” 
“The South has become enamored of her 
shame.” ‘Every compromise which the 
moderation of former times had erected to 
stem the course of this monster evil has 
been swept away, and that not by the en- 
croachments of the North, but by the aggres- 
sive ambition of the South.” And then fol- 
lows an enumeration of these Southern ag- 
gressions, which your readers will perceive 
is, as far as it goes, correct. Tre list could 
have been most readily extended. 

What a contrast does this vigorous and 
truthful statement present to the language 
of the leading journal of England from the 
moment the South pushed its aggressions to 
the point of actually beginning war upon the 
North! Surely, a line of conduct more un- 
principled and unscrupulous has not been 
taken by any newspaper of our time. Let 
your readers judge. E. Y. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 7, 1863. 


“The State of South Carolina has seceded 
from the Union by an unanimous vote of her 
Legislature, and it now remains to be seen 
whether any of the other Southern States 
will follow her example, and what course the 
Federal authorities will pursue under the 
circumstances. While we wait for further 
information on these points, it may be well 
to consider once again the cause of quarrel 
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which has thus begun to rend asunder the 
mightiest confederation which the world has 
yet beheld. One of the prevalent delusions 
of the age in which we live is to regard de- 
mocracy as equivalent to liberty, and the at- 
tribution of power to the poorest and worst- 
educated citizens of the State as a certain 
way to promote the purest liberality of 
thought and the most beneficial course of 
action. Let those who hold this opinion 
examine the quarrel at present raging in the 
United States, and they will: be aware that 
democracy, like other forms of government, 
may co-exist with any course of action or rv 
set of principles. Between North and South 
there is at this moment raging a controversy 
which goes as deep as any controversy can 
into the elementary principles of human na- 
ture and the sympathies and antipathies 
which in so many men supply the place of 
reason and reflection. The North is for 
freedom, the South is for slavery. The 
North is for freedom of discussion, the South 
represses freedom of discussion with the 
tar-brush and the pine fagot. Yet North 
and South are both democracies—nay, pos- 
sess almost exactly similar institutions, with 
this enormous divergence in theory and 
practice. It isnot democracy that has made 
the North the advocate of freedom, or the 
South the advocate of slavery. Democracy 
is a quality which appears on both sides, 
end may, therefore, G rejected as having 
no influence over the result. From the 
sketch of the history of slavery which was 
furnished us by our correspondent in New 
York last week, we learn that at the time of 
the American Revolution slavery existed in 
every State of the Union except in Massa- 
chusetts ; but we also learn that the great 
men who directed that Revolution—Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Patrick Henry, 
and Hamilton—were unanimous in execrat- 
ing the practice of slavery, and looked for- 
ward to the time when it would cease to 
contaminate the soil of free America. The 
abolition of the slave trade, which subse- 
quently followed, was regarded by its warm- 
est advocates as not only beneficial ia itself, 
but as a long step towards the extinction of 
slavery altogether. It was not foreseen that 
certain free and democratic communities 
would arise which would apply themselves 
to the honorable office of breeding slaves, to 
be consumed on the free and democratic 
lantations of the South, and of thus replac- 
ing the African slave trade by an internal 
traffic in human flesh, carried on under cir- 
cumstances of almost equal atrocity through 
the heart of a free and democratic nation. 
Democracy has verily a strongedigestion, 
end one not to be interfered with by trifles. 
“But the most melancholy part of the 
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matter is, that during the seventy years for 
which the American confederacy has existed, 
the whole tone of sentiment with regard to 
slavery has, in the Southern States, at least, 
undergone a remarkable change. Slavery 
used to be treated as a thoroughly exceptional 
institution—as the evil legacy of evil times 
—as a disgrace to a constitution founded on 
the natural freedom and independence of 
mankind. There was hardly a_ political 
leader of any note who had not some plan 
for its abolition. Jefferson himself, the 
greatest chief of the democracy, had in the 
early part of this century speculated deeply 
on the subject; but the United. States be- 
came possessed of Louisiana and Florida, 
they have conquered Texas, they have made 
Arkansas and Missouri into States, and these 
successive acquisitions have altered entirel 
the view with which slavery is haat 
Perhaps as much as anything, from the lon 
license enjoyed by the editors of the Sout 
of writing what they pleased in favor of 
slavery, with the absolute certainty that no 
one would be found bold enough to write 
anything on the other side, and thus make 
himself a mark for popular vengeance, the 
subject has come to be written on in a tone 
of ferocious and cynical extravagance which 
is to an European eye absolutely appalling. 
The South has become enamored of her 
shame. Free labor is denounced as degrad- 
ing and disgraceful ; the honest triumphs of 
the poor man who works his way to inde- 
pendence are treated with scorn and con- 
tempt. It is asserted that what we are in 
the habit of regarding as the honorable pur- 
suits of industry incapacitate a nation for 
civilization and refinement, and that no in- 
stitutions can be really free and democratic 
which do not rest, like those of Athens and 
of Rome, on a broad substratum of slavery. 
So far from treating slavery as an excep- 
tional institution, it is regarded by these 
democratic philosophers as the natural state 
of a great portion of the human race; and, 
so far from admitting that America ought to 
look forward to its extinction, it is contended 
that the property in human creatures ought 
to be as universal as the property in land or 
in tame animals, 

“ Nor have these principles been merely 
inert or speculative. For the last ten or 
twelve years slavery has altered her tactics, 
and from a defensive she has become an ag- 
gressive power. Every compromise which 
the moderation of former times had erected 
to stem the course of this monster evil has 
been swept oe and that not by the en- 
croachments of the North, but by the aggres- 
sive ambition of the South. With a major- 
ity in Congress and in the Supreme Court of 





the United States, the advocates of slavery 
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have entered on a career the object of which 
would seem to be to make their favorite in- 
stitution conterminous with the limits of the 
Republic. Thy have swept away the Mis- 
souri Compromise, which limited slavery to 
the tract south of thirty-six degrees of north 
latitude. They have forced upon the North, 
in the Fugitive Slave Bll, a measure which 
compels them to lend their assistance to the 
South in the recovery of their escaped bond- 
men. In the case of Kansas they have 
sought by force of arms to assert the right 
of bringing slaves into a free territory, and 
in the Dred Scott case they obtained an ex- 
trajudicial opinion from the Supreme Court 
which would have placed all the territories 
at their disposal. All this while the North 
has been resisting, feebly and ineffectually, 
this succession of Southern aggressions. All 
that was desired was peace, and that peace 
could not be obtained. While these things 
were done the South continued violently to 
upbraid the Abolitionists of the North as the 
cause of all their troubles, and the ladies of 
South Carolina showered presents and ca- 
resses on the brutal assailant of Mr. Sum- 
ner. In 1856 the North endeavored to elect 
a President who, though fully recognizing 
the right of the South to its slave property, 
was opposed to its extension in the territories. 
The North were defeated, and submitted 
almost without a murmur to the result. On 
the present occasion the South has submitted 
to the same ordeal, but not with the same 
success. They have taken their chance of 
electing a President of their own views, but 
they have failed. Mr. Lincoln, like Colonel 
Fremont, fully recognizes the right of the 
South to the institution of slavery, but, like 
him, he is opposed to its extension. This 
cannot be endured. With a majority in both 
Houses of Congress and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the South cannot 
submit toa President who is not their de- 
voted servant. Unless every power in the 
Constitution is to be strained in order to 
promote the progress of slavery, they will 
not remain in the Union ; -they will not wait 
to see whether they are injured, but resent 
the first check to their onward progress as 
an intolerable injury. This, then, is the re- 
sult of the histury of slavery. It began asa 
tolerated, it has ended as an aggressive in- 
stitution, and, if it now threatens to dissclve 
the Union, it is not because it has anything 
to fear for that which it possesses already, 
but because it has received a check to its 
hopes of future acquisition.” 





THE more the text of the President's Mes- 
sage is considered, the higher must be our 
energy of its calm thoughtfulness, so 

erent from the rowdyism we were wont 
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to receive from Washington when Pro-Slay- 
ery Cabinets were in the ascendant, Presi- 
dent Lincoln s7<aks of the attitude assumed 
towards the United States by European 
Governments without irritation, strong in 
the justice of the cause he represents, and 
in the power of the great people over whom 
he rules. He speaks without acerbity even 
of the rebels who have done so much to 
bring calamity upon the country; and we 
believe, were the miscreants of the Confed- 
jae at his feet to-morrow, Mr. Lincoln 
would merely bid them depart and try for 
the future to be wiser and better men. When 
we recollect the rancorous hate entertained 
in this country toward the Indian rebels, we 
feel humiliated that this “ village attorney,” 
this “ rail-splitter from Illinois,” should have 
shown himself so superior to the mass of 
monarchical statesmen. If some Confederate 
Gorgei should be found to lay down his arms 
and yield up the cause of the rebels, in place 
of the massacres of Arad, we should have a 
feast of brotherly kindness, Mr. Lincoln ad- 
dressing the rebels as wayward children. He 
truly acts and speaks as the futher of his 
country ; and yet this man, so kind and mer- 
ciful — lenient even to a fault — is made the 
sport and butt of all the idle literary buffoons 
of Britain. The day will come when the 
character and career of Abraham Lincoln 
will get justice in this country, and when 
probably even his causeless assailants will 
blush for the share they took in lampoonin 
a noble, brave man, who in a fearful crisis 
possessed his soul in patience, trusting in 
God, and “that in His own good time and 
wise way all will be well.” ‘Too truly does 
‘he say that ‘the fiery trial through which 
, we pass will light us down in honor or dis- 
| honor to the latest generation.” There can 
be little doubt what the verdict of future 
generations will be if President Lincoln pro- 
ceeds to the end of his career as he has be- 
gun. Before two years of his administration 
has been completed, he has reversed the 
whole constitutional action of America on 
the subject of slavery. He has saved the 
territories from the unhallowed grasp of 
the Slave Power; he has purged the ac- 
cursed institution from the Congressional 
District ; he has hung a slave-trader in New 
York, the nest of slave pirates; he has held 
out the right hand of fellowship to the negro 
Republics of Liberia and Hayti; and he has 
joined Great Britain in endeavoring to sweep 
the slave-trade from the coast of Africa! 
There can be no doubt of the verdict of 
pectentey on such acts as these. Within the 
ight of the fiery trial of which the President 
speaks ayother light has shone clear and re- 
fulgent — the torch of Freedom —to which 








millions of poor slaves now look with eager 
hope.—Caledonian Mercury. 














